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ABSTRACT 

Intended primarily for use as a research guide, thU 
paper surveys and analyzes the extant social science research on 
black leadership in America. The focus of the study is divided 
between the old "Negro" leadership literature (1930-66) and the new 
"Black" leadership literature (1966-82), and factors affecting the 
transformation in the 1960s from "Negro" to "Black" leadership are 
specified and analyzed. The 'survey is organized around the following 
major categories of, analysis: (1) the structure of power in the black 
community; (2) the social background characteristics of black 
leaders; (3) black political organizations; and (4) black leadership 
ideologies and strategies. In addition, bSsic research and theory 
problems are discussed, and a prescriptive statement on the' 
continuing struggle for racial justice is presented. An extensive 
bibliography is inqluded. (KH) A 
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SUMMARY 

\ 

S^udjes in Black Leaderships A_Su£v e£_o^_Theo>r X^H^^E^l^^^^ll * s a 

comprehensive survey and analysis of the exfant social science 
research on leadership in Black America. The study "divided 
into the old "Negro" leadei^hip literature (1930-1966) and the now 
"Black"* leadership 1 i'teratur e ( 1$66- 1982) is organized Ground 

ihe following major categories of analysis: 

1. T)\e Structure of Power* in the Bla*ck Community, 

2. The Soc ta 1 Baokgr ound Characteristics of Black Leaders, 

3. *Black„PoliticalOrgAnizations,and 

4. Black Leadership Ideologies and Strategies.. 

Factory affecting the transformation in the 1960s from "Negro" to 
."Black" leadership are spec i f i ed t a.t\A analyzed, and in.a concluding 
n o n - t e £ h n i c a 1 chapter a prescriptive statement on^the tasks and 
responsibilities of Black leadership in the continuing struggle 
for- racial justice is presented. As a concise overview &i the 
extant knowledge with comprehensive bibliographic citations,* the 

volume, should serve as >a handy guide and reference for) students 
and- professionals doing research, and as a convenient means for 
the interested lay person to become acquainted with the social 1 ' 
science research on Black leadership in the United states. 

, , r. , 

d 

. ^ ab6ut_the_author ' . ' 

r • . . ■ . 

• • , 

Robert C. Smith, Ph.D., is Associate Professor of Political 
Science and Chairman o^f the Black Politics Program Committee at 
Howard University. His articles and essays on Black v pol i tics and' 
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journals,, including Black Wo rid , Ttve Annals of the America) 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Politica l Sc i em 

QHill£llIZ > We £ J^e I!l_?2ljLli.£§l_Qll*I.l® llZ » and the ' J £ u^n a^oj^j^N^V o 

Educ a rj_on . He is the author of E£LuaJ^E&£j^^^ A 

Compar a t_ i ve Mi^c r o^Ana : 1 y s i s^ol^^u^on^and^Bos^t^on , and with John R • \ 
Howard he edited Urban Black Politics; .* Prof ^s«or Smith is 
currently editing (wi th Al ex .Wi 1 1 ingham) a, collection of Critical 
pape r s(| on Black conservatism, and writing a book on ethnic and 
racial politics in New Yo rk Ci t y . ' • ) 



) . .PREFACE 

* \ , t 

• J 

The, t?os t magni J icent drama in the last thousand years of human 
history is the transportation of ten million h^iman beings ouj o,f 
the rdark beauty of their mother continent in^bp the new- found 
Eldorado of the West, They descended into Hell; and in the third'* 
century they arose from the dead* in the s finest effort to achieve 
democracy for the working millions which this world had e,ver*seen. 
It was a- tragedy that beggared the Greek; it \yas'an upheaval of 
huma.fti ty ttk^ the Reformation and the French Revolution. Yet we' 
are blind and led )>y the^bjind. We discern in it no part of our 
labor movement;, no . part of- our industrial triumph; no part of jbjir 
rpl'igious experience. Before, the 'dumb* eyes of ten generation! 
ten- million children, it is ma de mockery of and spit upon;* 
4egradation ojf the' eternal mothers; a sneer at hiutaan effort; with 
asj)i r a,t ion a,nd art deliberately and" e 1 abo r a t e 1 y distorted. And 
why? Because in a day when the human mind aspired to a ( science of 
human action, a history and psychology of the mi gh t y "e f f o r t of the 
mightiest century, we fell under the leadership of those who would 
compromise with truth ifn ' the past in order to make pea'ce in the 
present and guide policy in the future. , 

W.E.B. DuBoi s , Black Reconstruction 




Wha,t is a. Placl^ leader? What jfart have Black leaders played 

in the ctianging status of the Black Comrau ni fry i n the '"Vto- i tod 

* ' ' I 

States? What objectives have they sought?/ What ideologies have' 

they embpac^d? ^ What are thei ^me thods and 1 styles? Their 

• « * * 

organizations and offices? What is their relationship to the 

* r * 

♦ t 

' • 4 • * * 

Black» masses? "To whites? What 'is the role of- the preacher and 
the church? The- politician and the vdte? Hqw has Black 
leadership changed in thq last 50 years'? .What are the factors 
thsj.t account ior this change? And what is the role of Black 

'leadership in the last quarter of the twentieth century? To "raise 

* 

these ^questions antl provide some answers based on the available 

t ^ . 

research is trip purpose of this monogr aph . To the extent that the 
research literature d^ffes not provide an'sv.*rs to these questions, 

r • • / 

• . ■ ' - ii - ■ < 



then* a second purpose of' this study is to provide an informed 

4 » 

basis for speculation and to suggest prejas where further research 
i s fieces sary . ^ - , ' * 

course, to ask questions about Black leadership is to ask 
larger questions --.to ask questions 3b out the basic subjects of 
Black po 1 i t i cs , . the status 4 and fate of Blocks fh American society', 
the „ a d aptabilijy of the sy'st em , and abou t the po s sibiTity of 
racial justice. The requirements of scholarship make the answer's 

4 * * f 

to thesfe basic questions tentative and limited.* Howe ve r , i f on 
the basis of the literature I can supp ly a basis for i'n f o rmed 

4 

"debate, and M n t e 1 1 i gen t/ pr esc r i p t i o n , then perhaps/ this study can 
make a contribution to the pract ical problems faced by'the leader's 
of Black America. In any everft, I attempt to do this in the final 
chapt er . / 

* ■ <> 

'I am grateful to the' students in. my Black pol i tics classes at 

■■ 

» • 
Howard University, and to Dr. Lawrence Gary and ■ the rftaff of the 

^Institu'tG ,for Urban Affairs and* ^esearcd,' for their neon t r i bu t ions 

to the development of 'this* study. Dianne Pinderhughes rendered a 

. . • / , • 

defajled critique of the manuscript , and Matthew Holden, Jr. was 

extremely generous with his time and criticisms. Mack Jones, 

Ronajd Walters, John Howard, and Milton Morris read the man^iscript 

• •' ' V' 

in whole or part and made suggestions that le{l to ^mpVov emends . I 
should* also, like to ^hwnk my neighbor, Lorrine Hu f f ak'e , r > ^f o r her 
assistance in the preparation of t he - manus c t*i p t , and 1 am grateful 

to my wife Scottie for her suggestions and for typing several 

s * •> * # 

drafts of the manuscript. 
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^ CHAPTER^ONE * - 

•'' X>> ' ' ■• ' ' . " ' ' 

w ' Introduction • 

* # 

4 

Most of .the serious works dealing with the Black political 

4 ., 
* 

experience in the United Stated are studies in leadership (Jones, 

1 9 7 2:1 0 ; Wo r r \j^r ^9 7 5 : 9 ) . Ladd (1966: 114) writes that""t#>sk 

• *** ■ • - „ 4 

questions 'about "Negro leadership" is to ask some basic questions 
b t o^l.y about the nature of that leadership but also about the 
larger subjejct of -Negro politics, Jones ( 1972^7 X ) also argues that 
much of the research on' Black leadership in America "proceeds' in 

A 

an atheoret ical manner." Consequently, what is needed is the 

development of some f undamejn ta T categories of »a theory of Black 

* * 
leadership a fid politics in Ame fica. Whi le >tHere are v-atious 

meanings of ^theory ( S t i n c h c omb^, 1 9 68 ; Rapopor t n 1^58), in 

* * ^ * 

general, empirical social science- theory has three major 

V * 

functions. First, it should "Serve- as an aid to the inventory and 
cod i f ica t ion of .the existing knowledge- of phenomena. SecQnd, it 
should s e,r v e a^s a guide to a?eas wKere f*u r t he r research js 

ij v • 

required. And finally, it should contribute- to the development of 
the capacity to invent explanations of phenomejia in a series of 
interrelated verifiable and verified propositions. 

Thrs study, of course, cannot purport* to fulfill these 

4 f 

functions adequately. Ra-ther , it is an efforf to«£ormulate the 
categories which are fund ame n t a 1 t analysis and <the$ry 
.cpn s t r uc t r° n * n Blaclj: leadership research. The procedure is to 

r 

• dichotomize the extant social science research - - representing 

• 4 > * 

more than 100* published and unpublished studies going back nearly 
50 years into the ojd "Negro" leadership literature, which 

* s 

V.. » 

o . - 1 
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> > 1 # ^ 

dates roughly from 1930 to 1966, and ^ the new "Black" leadership 

a • - 

literature, dating roughly from 1 9 6 6 to the pnesent.. This 

d i cho t oray ■ i s based on tha> assumption, fundamental to this study, 0 

that, a transformation in tel.ack Readership occurred in the 1960s. 

*^*V Given this dichotomy^ in Chapter Two , , I inventory and°codify 

the* old literature of the Negro'* leader sh ip group or gani zed ar Ound 

the following major analytic categories: power structure, social 

background ('including class, color and ethnic origins), 

organization, leadership types, and whatever theoretical fragments 

may be gleaned 'from these categories. In addition to these basic 

* 

categories of, analysis, I also review the 1 i terature' f or facts and, 

insights oji the role of whites, the masses, preachers and 

i - i 

politicians in understanding Negro leadership. After this review 
of the old Negro leadership, literature, in Chapter Three, I 

specify and analyze the factors affecting the transformation from 

\ 

"Negro" to "£lack" leadership in" the 1960s. Chapter Four contains 
a review of the literature about the new, "Black" leadership, 
organized around the categories used in the review of the old 
literature jn Chapter Two. In Chap t er , F i ve , I attempt to pull 
together the* existing kn owl edge ,'/raw out the interconnections 

s • ^ 

between the o 1 # d and "new . readafship, and suggest directions for 
theory and research. Finally, in' Chapter Si x , substant ive, 
non- technical conclusions that emerge from the study are presented 

• r ' 

in the f o r m ' o f * a prescriptive stat erne nt on the tasks of. Black 
leadership in the cpn-tinuing struggle for racial justice in the 
Oni ted Stat es . % , ' . f 



\ 
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CHAPTER_TWD 

* 

/ 

/ 

The Negro Leadership Literature 

In the scientific study of politics in the, United States, the 
concept of leadership, d esp i Ve? i t s obvious central. ity, has not 
been s h*a r p 1 y defined'. Indeed, in the, major review of the 

.■ 0 

political science literature on the concept, the author concludes 

that there is a lack of explicit focus on leadership as a core 

ccncep t ,in the d i sc i p 1 i i\e 1 s £na j or j ourna 1 s and par ad i gms (Pa i ge , 

1977:11-40). Indeed, Paige (1977:43) notes that Seligman's 1950 

article titled "The Study of Political Leadership 11 was the first 

such article specifically devoted to the general subject of 

political leadership in the then 44 year history of the American 

Political Scjence Review , In the general social science 

literature, the concept N has a been used in such- diverse ways to 

characterize the varied phenomena that there is a lack of 

\_ 

agreement regarding everi the basic properties of leadership 

(Gibbs, 1950:91) . 

This ambiguity 'in the general concept of leadership Ls 

reflected s^re-^J^ijy^^ the Negro leadership literature where 

there is a\ wide variety lof definitions, implicit, and explicit. 

Myrdal, for example, writes, "We should "not start* from an attempt 

on * ££.1211 &\°unds to/ define the principal concept.,.. We have 

\ * • ' * 

only to settle rhat w,e ar.e discussing fhe role and importance of 

individual p e r s o \s in the sphehe of social action" (1944, 

1962:1 13).- Simi lar ly\Ladd (.1966 :4) • wr i tes that Tittle effort was 

made at the outset to develop any full and precise definition of 

Negro leadership becau s >e "the study as a whole is centrally 



/ 



concerned with defining i t .X However, *in general, Ladd (196^;4)« 
note.s that Negro leaders are considered to be "persons able to 
make decisions affecting the choice of race objectives and/or the 

9 f 

means ' ut i 1 i zed to attain them." Matthews and Prothb (1966:178) 
usewhat they call an "operational definition" for Negro leaders, 
that is, "those persons most often thought of as Negro leaders by 
Negroes." Wi 1 son \( 19 60 : 1 0) understands Negro leaders to be "civic 
Leaders persons who- acted as if the interests of the race or 

community were their goal." Thompson (l9§3,:$) uses what he calls 
a "functional approach to leadership," de s \ gn a t i ng^t h e individual 
•actor as a leader who for some period of 'time overtly identifies 
with the ^Negro's effort to ^achieve stated' social goals. In' the 
mo s t * par s imon i ous • de f in i t i on , Burgess (1962:77) defines a leader 
as an individual whose behavior affects the patterning of behav- ; ^r 
within the Negro community at a given time. 

J. 

WKi le one might wish that the conceptual and termi no logical 

* *" • * 

confusion in the 1 i terature .about what constitutes leadership were 

less and that the theor e t i ca 1 basis for conceptualizing the term 

in a particular way were clearer, the varied definitions of the 

term are comprehensible ^rrd empirical ly 'relevant.. Ami , while 

agreement on the meaning of Negro leadership is far from 

Universal , a tendency can be* discerned among the authors to, agree 

that: (a) l t e^er ship involves affecting the Attitudes and 

behavior of Negroes insofar as 9oci*al and political goals and/or 

methods are concerned; and (b) Negro leadership is not limited to 

'Negroes but may and indeed "does" include whiles. Perhaps Cox 

(1965), in^his neo-Marxi st historical analysis of the development 

of Negro leadership, ma'kes this point most effectively. He 



writes, "But the common cause of Negroes in the United States is 
not fundamentally limited to Negroes. It is in fact an. aspect of 
the wider phenomenon of pol i t ital-class antagonism inseparably 
associated with, capitalist' fcult'ure. A principle involved in the 
prodess of democratic development is at the basis'of the Negroes 1 
cause, and for this reason leadership among Negroes is likely to 
be as .effect ivel.y white as. Black" .(1965:2 2 9). Given this 
understanding of the pr i nfc i pa 1 concept , I turn now to an "inventory 
o.f the social science r-e search on leadership among Negroes. 

Power_S^r uc bur ej_ Sch^^and^ReaJ-^gnmen^ 

Historical analysis of the development of Negro leadership in 
the United States records the emergence. of the phenomenon during 
slavery and its coming to maturity roughly in the period 1890-1930 
(Cox , 19 6$; Huggins, 1 97 8 ; & Me ier , 196C) . To the ex t en t . that 
these historical studies are correct, we can date the development 
and consolidation of the modern Negro leadership group at about 
193A. This is also an appropriate point of departure for a review 
of the social science literature on > NegrlT deader sh i p , because the 
first significant study of the phenomenon" by a political 
scientist, Gosnell's Negro Politicians; The Rise of Negro 

Politics in Chicago , was published in 1935, and Myrdal's 

monumental classic appeared several' years later. Thus, historical 
and methodological research fortunately converge; fortunate 
because, as Kerlinger (19 6 4:700-01) points out, all too often 
methodological or scientific research proceeds in a vacuum, 
without adequate historiography, and consequently it lacks 
per spect i ve . 
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The available research on leadership in local Negro 

communities in both the north and south during this early period 

(circa 1 93 0- 5 0 ) indicates that there existed reasonably well 

developed power structures and status hierarchies. In the south, 

the local power structures were usually constituted by a 

relatively small group of preachers, teachers, undertakers, lodge 

•leaders and those with light skins (Myrdal, 1944, 1962:667-736; & 

Dollard, 1957 :85-9 '6). In the north, the leadership group was 

constituted by a handful of pol iticians, a^sma t t er i ng of business 

and professional men, gamblers and other underworld figures, and a 

larger group of teachers, postal workers and other lower level 

government employees (Gosnel 1 ,^9 3 5, 1 9 6 7 ; & Myrdal,, 1944, 

1962:689-736). Nationally, the leadership was c omp r i s e d of 

persons with a more pronounced middle class character -- that is, 

« 

with considerable educational and professional achievements and 
was disproportionately composed of what Myrdal called "Negro 
glamour personalities," for ex amp 1 e , p r om inent athletes, 
entertainers, and others accorded status by the white community 
(Myrdal, 1944, 1962:722-34; Huggins, 1978:92; Bennett, 1965:26; & 
Bunche, 1939). 

The leadership of this period, especially in the south hut 4n 
the norjth and on the national scene as well, tended to be 
"acc ommo dationists" in Myrdal's classic f o rmu lation, urjab 1 e or 
unwillirtg to challenge the system of cas t e - s egr ega t i on . The 
evidence |n this regard is clear insofar as the south is concerned 
(Bunche, 1 97 3; Myrdal , 1 944, 1962:720-22; & Dollard, 1957:211, 
230) . However, in the north and on the national scene, there is 
evidence at this time of a "rising spirit of protest" (Myrdal, 

14 



1 944, 196 2:744). A number of observer s \l so characterize the 
no r them 4 wing, of the leadership as\ "conservative" and 
"accommodat ioni st " (Bunche, 1 9 3 9 ? & .Bennett, 1965), Go'snell ' 
(1935, 1967) , for example, in his description of Chicago politics 

in the 1 9 3 0s, did not observe significant civil rights protest* 

/''•'' 

during that t'ime. / 

• y / . . 

The fin'al- phase of the civil, rights movement th* 

mobilization 'of protest in the '•form of boycotts, s'it-ins and.'iiass ' 

demonstrations beginning roughly with the Montgomery bus 

boycott of 1 9 5 5 , was / to have profound effects upon these 

traditional structures of p.ower in Negro communities. Indeed, 

there is cidence . that the civil rights movements of the fifties • 

and early sixties occasioned an important transformation, and in 

» , 9 

some cases displacement, of the traditional utatus„ hierarchies and 

A ' , 
power structures' of Negro" Amer i ca . 

> 

The research on power structures in the Negro subcbmmunity 
has largely been the province of .Aciologi sts , be^g-nTh i ng wi th 
Hunter's ( 1953) formulation of the problem. Pol i t icaf sc ient is'ts 

* 

have taken theoret ical , me thodo log ical and substantive exception 
to Hunter's "reputat ional" approach to the problem of locating 

,. ■• ] 

power in the American community, preferring instead the "issue * 
areas" approach developed by Dahl and his colleagues in the $ew 
Haven Study (Dahl, 1961} Wo 1 f inger , ' 1976 j &Polsby, 196*3). At is" 
beyond the scope of this study to review the merits of ttie taijgle 
of issues raised by* these two research approaches. However, to 
the extent that the issue areas approach seeks to "frame 
explanations that would identify participants in policy making and 
describe what th6y did"' (Polsby, 1963 : 70), then it was probably 

' -30 

tm 7 ** 
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inappropriate to the study of power in the Negro subconmuhi ty . 
This is true becau6e by and large that coimmj&ity was, until the 
late 1960s, excluded from participation in the urban policy-making 
process through a variety of devices ' (Ki 1 son, 1971; Smith, 1978 a ; 
.& Katznelson, 19 <fa ) . While s t u*den t $ of power in the Negro 
subcommunity might have sought to identify and describe the 
behavior of- parti cipants in the issue areas internal to the 
subcommunity, none did. Thus, what little we know about 

structures of 'power in these communities derives from the 

• * *** * 

reputational approach. 

The following major studies of the power structure in Negro 
subcommuni t ies are available: Hunter's ( 1 9 S3 ) study of Atlanta., 
Pfautz's (,1962) study of providence, Rhode Island, and Barth and 
'Abu-Laban' s (1959) study of Seattle. In At 1 an-ta fa. J Negp.o 
community, Hunter found a power structure of middle aged., middle 

* 

class professional men operating through a relatively we J I defined 

' ' ' ; y 

and stable structure of ~tTi v 1 l"nrTgirtTr7- re 1 i g ious ,* Jr aterna 1 , 

business and welfare organizations. Although the NAACP was rated 

the "top" organi za t ion* in the subcotmmn i ty (followed by the YMCA) , 

the Orgahi zed Voters Association was r a t e*d number three and 

apparently ^exercised some influence, especially in the larger 

c ommunlt y. The leadership *of Negro Atlanta tended toward 

"closure;" 90 percent of the persons comprising this group knew 

each other "we'll" or "socially," often getting together in a'n 

exclusive social club. 4 

} 

The leadership was characterized generally as conservative in 
its approach to issues, engaged in what Hunter, quoting Cox, 
called "protest within the status quo" (Hunter, 15 3s 128). 

, • 16 



♦ • 

Generally, le aider's of the subcommuni ty never rated fbrmal 
inclusion in the the upper levels of Atlanta's decision-making 
process, but rather were approached i n f o rjrfa 1 ly to get their 
opinions* However, v an important exception to this relatively 
fixed patte-rn was. found in the realm of partisan politics "where 

top Negro leaders work with top white leaders'^ (Hunter, 1953:132). 

. • . • ■ * 

' Although in t e r m ( s of social background, organizational 
structure and closure, Barth and Abu-Laban found certain common*"* 

• * u 

characteristics of the NegrO leadership groups of SeptMe sfrjd 
those of Atlanta, the most basic conclusion of their study is that 
the well organized, stable structure of pQwer discovered in 

■ . . • r . 

Atlanta was missing in Seattle. This' omission is attributed to ' 

— , « • 

the relatively sma \ 1 size of the subcommuni ty , which* made it 
difficult to support large scale, separate institutions; the rapid 
expansion of the Negro population, which disrupted the traditional 
leadership pattern; a'hd the, leadership's success in gefting 
liberal civil right sr legi slat ion enacted, a. pos i t i on wh i ch it did 
not wish to jeopardize by supporting separate institutions (Barth 
& Abu-Laban, 1959:75-76). Thus, whi le • the ' leadership of A* lanta. . 
was to some extent inclined to maintain 'separate subcommunity 
institutions of p6wer, in Seattle the leaders emphasized the 
larger community and did not seek to wield power within the 

• * 

subcommunity. Nevertheless, the Negro leaders' o<f Seattle held few 
positions of importance in the larger institutional" structure of ' 
the community, and their decisions had little impact on the city 
as a whole (Barth & Abu-Laban, 1959: 75)*. 

By contrast, the power structure observed in the Negro 
subcommunity of Providence was remarkably similar to that in 
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Atlanta/ The leaders were mafle, middle aged, and 'mi del 1 e class hn 
their educational and occupational backgrounds, tended toward 
closure, kand operated through a rel'at ively. stable organizational 
structure, although unlike Atlanta the Urban League in Providence, 
rather than the NAACI?, was rated the' most influential local 
organisation (Pfautz , -1962:156-66). Pfautz also found , . t in a 
pattern similar to that in* Atlanta, <that Neg-ro 1 eader s'h i p "was 
oriented more toward segregation than in tegr a t i on ^and tended'to 
s.upport "protest within fhe status quo" of Providence, a status 
quo characterized by residential segregation, eccfhoinic 
deprivation, and considerable discrimination- Yet., Pfautz 
observed an a g e - g.e ne r a-t i on cleavage in the subcommun i ty between 
the ^younger integration! st-oriented leaders and the 9 older 
segr epat ioni st-or iented .leaders, and concluded that the 
structure of power in Providence, like that oTmost Negro America, 
was in the process of "schism and realignment" under the impact of 

m 

the civil ^rights movement (1962:166). . ^ 

! 

I« return to this problem of "schism and realignment" later, 
• ■ * ■ * 

but first to summarize the outcome of our review of the power 

$f t r u c t u r.e research, tjtxe power structures of the Negro 

subcommuni ties of America varied, depending on the 'size and 

% ■ 

demography of the community, and the attitudes and values of the 
leaders* In each of the comnun i t ies noted above, a middle class 

d m 

leadersh4p was obser«^d, and in two of the thtee communities, tKis 
leadership operated through fairly stable and institutionalized 
structures of power, characterized by a. relatively high degree of 
•closure* I41 4 a 1 1 three communities the leadership was relatively 
conservative in its approach to issues regarding the status pf 
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Negroes, and it generally had'littls impact on the decision-making 
processes of the larger conmunity* ^ 

In its final "phase the phase of direct action the civil 
rights Movement confronted not only* an entrenched, co#servative 
white power structure, but also in many communities an entrenched, 
relatively conservative Negro structure of "power, Bennett 
( 1965: 26) reports that the national structure of Negro^ power 
in/4 t i tut iomal i zed in t h # e e x ecut ive boards and administrative 
oY$»ices of the leading civil rights o r gfan i za t i cuis , and including 
the bishops and pastors of the largest* and most influential 
churches; .the editors and publishers of major Negro newspapers and 

• ■ •» ■ 

periodicals; leading educators, bus* the s smen , and professionals; 

and important white liberal, labour, religious and philanthropic 

* * • » 

allies was als'o subject to cha>l 1 ehge ~ by the young activists of 

the civil .rights movevnen t because "down through the* years, the 

Negro power structure has been* more active in accomodating t^he 

« • 

r \ 

masses to misery than in organizing them for an attack on the 

* 

f orces \r espons ib le for the misery" (Bennett, 1965:36).. 

Killan and" Smi th (I960) document this chal}ertge to the Negro 
power structure of a single city in their study of the Tallahassee 
bus boycott "of the 19 50s, which led to a di splacement of the 
established acc ommo dating leadership by ot\e which was 
prot A # t-or iented* The bus boycott was initiated and supported by 

• 4 

a group of young Negro ministers affiliated with the late Rev. pr • 
Martin Luther King, Jr;'s Southern Christian Leadership Conference* 
(SCLC) and opposed by both the Negro and white power structures 
Eventually, by creating new organizations (such as the SCLC) and 
replacing the leadership of the* old (such as the NAACP) » these new 
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leaders were able to secure mass support, ^Main tl>e recognition 
of the white power structure, and displace 1 the established 

leadership. Killan and Smi th . sugges ted that ^the nattern observed 

• * 
in Tallahassee was becoming the trend for Negroes throughout the 

country (1 960 : 2 57 ). Meier, in an historical es'say on the 

significance of the late Dr. King, wrote that in the late 1950s 

and early 1960s "the leaders of SCLC affiliates became the race 

« % . .. .» * *. 

leaders, in their communities, displacing the es tab Ti sJied. local 
conservative 1 e ade.r s h.i p of teachers,, o id^TTTn^ and 
businessmen" ( 1965:58). Thj^r^fHe Negro • leadership descr i bed. and 



analyzed in the political science literature below is, to some 
extent a leadership in a state of "schism and realignment." 

In his description and analysis of leadership among Negroes 

in the United States, Forsythe (1972: 18) poirtts out that the most 

1 

"common and persistent" method of c 1 a*s s i f i cat i on i s in terras of 
the jni 1 i t ancy construct, fol lowed by color, ethnic or ig in , and 

class.' In this section, the focus is on class, c^lor ,* ethnic 

• * * 

origins, and social background. 1 , 

. .. • * 

Except for the Myrdal (1944, 1962) study, there is little in 

• > 

the standard social science literature regarding class, color, $nd 

* * 
ethnic origins of Negro leaders. Rather, most of the analysis is 

in terms of standard social background v a r i ab 1 e s * su ch as sex, age, 

4 » * 

4 

education, occupation, etc. Thus, much of what we know about the 
nexus between class, color and leadership in the Negro community 
results fromMyrdal's inquiry. 



i 2 * 2 0 

* 1Z m 



. \ . ' 

Th^ actual, quant i tative .^o.rrelat i-on between cla'ss and/color 
is not .known; however , i t is probable th-at hi-stor ical ly the Negro 
upper class , was ,.di sproport ionately' raulat to, At the Lime of ' 

emancipation, Myr da 1 ' wr i t es , "What "there was in the Negro people 

' • °- • \ ' . • ' '. ' 
% of \f ami 1 y back'gr o,u,nd , ' ' tradition of freedom, education and 

o \ ■ J . . ' ■N»* C + m 9 

property ownership was mostly in the hands of mu lat t*es . . . . They 

b e c ame the\ political leaders of the fr eedme n during 

*■ * * ^ 

' '■■ * * ** 

Recon-s^t ruct ion, as well as their teachers, professionals and 

» * 

business peop le " (Myr da 1 , 1944, ( 1962 : 697 ) ^ % Specifically, Forsythe^ 
(1972:19) notes "of the 20 Congressmen and 2 Senators. who 
* represented B la c k s * d u rJUkg^ Re c o n s t r uc t i o n , all but 3 were 
. mulattjoes." Furthermore, about* 32 of * the 39 leaders noted for 
their protest against slavery between 1,8 3 1 - 1 8 6 5 are usually 

described as persons of. mixed blood (Forsythe, 19^2: 19)". Bennett 

I ' •„.'..'' 

'( 19.65:40) describes the Negro leadership of the 1950s as the 

"Black Puritan Class," that is, the lineal and spiritual 

descendants of the' antebellum and Reconstruction mulatto upper 

class. 

Thus, leaders iiv the Black community have historically been 
disproportionately from the Negro upper class arid, given the 
correlation between class and color in the community, these 
leaders have also tended to have a light skin color. However, 
Myrdal contends' tha't color, independent s of its relevance to class, 
i& a minor factor for Negro leadership. In his analysis of the 
relationship between social class and "1 e ade r sh i p , color is 
relegated to a footnote because most upper class Negroes are 
/ leaders by definit ion } because of the close cor relation be tween 

class and color; because thare is more lower class leaderjhip in 
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the. Negro communi ty thah, there is in {he white e v ommu n i t y j and in 
part because of the strong tradition of leadership activity by the 

* 

lower class preacher and lodge leader. Therefore, cold? is;a 
tenuous basis for leadership analysis because "while it is 
plausible that .a light *skin color is often an*- asset to a Negro 

• 4 

leader*in his dealing with both whites and Negroes/ it is also 

certain that a dark skin- color is sometimes advantageous, for a 0 
« "1 

Negro leader. The two tendencies do not cancel each other since. 

they occur in different types o i leadership 11 fMy r d a 1 1944, 

* ■ 

.1966:1390). This may explain why much of the recent analysis of 
the concept of leadership ignores color as a variable. 

• 

Regarding ethnic origin, agait) there is little i n 'the 

standa^ literature; however, Glazer and Moynihan ( 1963 : 3 3 ) , % anji 

.Cruse ( 1967 : 1 15-46) , have noted the disproportionate influence f 

We st Indians on leadership and politics in New Yo rk Ci t y ♦ Fo r 

example, Gla2er and Moynihan ( 1963 :35) quote Claude McKaty , himself 

a Jamaican, on the fact that the "fi.rst Negro presidential elector 

in New York state, the first elected ^legro Democratic leader and 

one of the first two Negro ' municipal judges were West Indians*" 

It is also often noted that Marcus Garvey was' of West Intti&n 

origin, as are S t oke ly Carmi chae 1 , Congr es swoman |sh i r 1 ey Chisholm 

% 

and Congressman Mervyn Dymally'* , 

The research findings of this study are limifcfed to New York* 

Howe v e r., giveri the facts that New York City serves as, the 
v * - 

headquarters for the major civil rights organizations and that , 

• • . >. 

Harlem has a central influence on Black th ought (Cruse, 
1967: 11-63) , one might speculate that the West Indian influence " 
expends beyond the boundaries of New York to impact on national 

22 
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Negro leadership. But ttiis is speculation; what we know is that 

in New;York the nation's most ethnfycally diverse city Negro ■, 

; • ' ■ ■ \ . 

leadership has been constituted to some\ extent by persons of West 
• ' ^ *" \. • . / . • . 

Indian background. 1 * V 

The Social background and career patterns' of political elites * 

• \ 

have long been of interest to political . s ( c i e n t i s t s and 
sociologists* Sipce political leaders ar\e not' randomly selected 



from t h e „pdp u 1 a t i o n at large ? but rather are recruited from 

* \ I ' * 

ident i f iabUe -economic andh social strata^ ( students of politics' are 

\ 

interested in the backgroi id characteristics of leaders %p'r 
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essentially, t\A£0 reasons. The first re as an is that it is t hough t 

thai .'thvdse characteristics in* sotoe measure provide insight i4lto 

■ f c 

the nature of the community from which t\he leaders emerge • , 

Second, these characteristics are > thought fo Influence 'the goals V 

* \ - 

\ * . « 

and resources that the leaders ,bring to the^ political process and 
thereby to influence the success or failure, in a broad sense,, of 
the community's efforts to attain its goals (Matthews, 1954). 

In^,the di scus s ion /in th6 previous section on power structure 

1 >"flL s 

in the Negro subcomrauni ty ,"the sociological studies reviewed 

1 showed a leadership group that was*di spropo r t i onately' ma le , middle 
aged, and middl,e crass in terms of the educational and occupation 
backgrounds of the group's members. basically, the political 
science literature reveals a leadership of similar background, 
with s ome variation depending on the degree N of militancy* For 

example, 'in Durham, North (Carolina, Burgess ( 1962:79^81) foundba 

» * 
leadership, of largely male, middle aged, well educated 

profess icroa 1 s and bus ines smen , a 1 though the 11 radi cal s 11 t ended t o* 

be younger than were the moderate ojr conservative leaders* 

'23' 
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Thompson (1963:25-57) found a similar pattern in New Orleans, 'as 
did Ladd (1 9*66 : 223-27) in Winsjton-Sa'lem, 'North Carolina and 
Greenville, South Carol ina and Matthews and Profcho (1966:188) in 
the four southern conmuni tiaS they studied, Wilson (1960:11-13) 
found that the_ leadership of Chicago was also largely male, middle 
aged, and middle class, '• Finally, in terms of religion, there 
appears to be a basic congruence between leadership and mass, 

although' in Chicago, Wilson (1960:12) found that'the so-ca"l led 

" • • * 

"upper class" faiths (i.e., Episcopalian*, Presbyterian, 

Congregational, and so „f or th ) were disproportionately represented* 

V ■ ' . 

among the leadership, asd in New Orleans^,* Thompson (1963:31-32) 
found that Catholics were under represented among the leadership, 
given their proportion of that c i tv" s population. 

In sumnary, in terms of social background the studies reveal 
essentially a middle aged, middle class leadership of men, 
a^hough the "radical" or "militant" l^ders have t tended ' to be 
younger / arid less middle Vlass in terms <5f the i r 'educ a t i on and 
occupations.* Generally, in the south preachers, undertakers, and 
other businessmen have been better represented in the leadership 
group than, for example, teachers have been. This is. Explained by 
Maithews and Protho ( 19 6 6 s 185) in terms of the "vulnerability 
concept" - that 'is, leadership* in the south has r equ i r ed that 
Blacks have $e 1 a t i ve s ecpnomi c independence from or invulnerability 
to ^whites. Teacher s -who , because ^of their education, might have 
been natural leaders in southern conmuni ties have been relatively 
unr epf*ea^n t e# in leadership groups because of their vulnerability 
to the imposition of sanctions by whites, while the relatively 

24 - ' 
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e 6 oirtfm i c a 1 1 y i n d.e p eticLe n t prea.chers and businessmep have, been 
di sprop'ort ionately* represented. 

Fi.nally, a 1 though me»n have been'' di iproport ionately 
represented i s n the Negro leadership strata, Negro women have 
never tireless" played a larger 'leadership. r6le in the subcommunity 
than have whi.te women in-the large* community (Monohan & Monohan, 
1 9 5 6 :.5 9 0 - 9,1 ) . With t h i s> except i op , Monohan and Monohan ( 1956) 
conclude their comparative analysis of the backgrounds of national 
Neg^ro and white leaders *wi ffti. the judgment that f ^le characteristics 
of Negro leaders in America, do n>of differ significantly from those 
of the leaders 'in 4 the larger community. Given the relative 
economnic disadvantage of the* Negro community in comparison to the 
white conrounity, this is a significant findi.ng t For it indicates 
that, in spite ♦of-O'ts cp^over ty the subcommun i ty has been able to 
produce a leadership of Competence," which has been comparable to 
that *of the more economically affluent larger community. 

Organization is indispensable to • successful, sustained 
-po 1 i t ica 1 . 1 eader.sh i.p , especially in the interest group process of 
•bargaining and compromise which is characteristic of aspects of 
politics in the United States (Truman, 1951} & Wilson, 1973). 
Although the Negro comnuaity has historically been characterized 
by a hign proportion of charismatic and what Myrdal (1944, 
1 9 6 2 : 7 34 ) calls "glamour p .sonality" type leadership, there is 
also evidence that Negroes, both lower and middle class, .exhibit a 
tendency to form and participate in or gan i za t i ons at a greater 
rate than do^es- even the organi sat ionsprone-Amerjcan in general 



(Myrdal, 1944, 1962:952; Olsen,' 1 9 7 0 ; Orum, 1966; Babchuck & 
Thompson, J 9 6 2 ) 

Although the political role of the church and its leadership 
will be considered late?, it is clear that the church (and its 
sp in-d^ f organizations, such as lodges, burial associations, 

charitable clubs, 'and so forth) has historically been at the 

' r 

foundation of Black community life, bridging t'he transition from 
slavery to freedom and thereby pwrff^iding "a feeling of continuity 
and ~s tab i 1 i ty to Black society" (Hamilton, 1 SL7 2 : 18 ) . 

Apart from. 'the* church and the fratfernal lodges, Negro 
leadership was exercised through a variety of "civic associations" 
including but not limited to the YWCA, YMCA, the Pu.l lman Car 
Porters, and especially the NAACP a^d the Urban League (Myrdal, 
1 944, - 1 96-2: 8 1 v 9-42; Hunter, 1 9 5 3 : 1 2 6 ; Pfautz, 1 96 2;-Barth& 
Abu-Laban, 1959). Toward the end of the 1950s and into' the 1960s, 

i * 

Martin Luther King's SCLC began to emerge ,as an important, 
leadership forum in' the Black community, especially among younger 
activist ministers and pr o f e s s i c^na 1 s (Burgess, 1962 : 185; Matthews 
& Protho, 1966:185; & Ladd, 1966: 192). ' Als.p in the 1960s, SNCC 
and CORE (Z-inn, 1964; Carson, 1981; Meier & Rudwick, 1973) were 

* 

important organizations in the civil rights movement. However, 
the eyidence suggests tha*t, of the organisations devoted to 

* 

"improvement and protest" in the Negrd community, the NAACP and 

t the Urban League were clearly the most influential, ranking either 

• • • 
first or second in leach of the local poWer^ structure studies* 

• The National Council of Negro Women, tljeNegro professional 

associations (bankers, doctors, lawyers, and so forth), and the 

,« Greek, letter organiz.at ion»' have also engaged in lobbying and 
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petitioning at both the national and local levels, and have 

generally worked to improve the status not only of their 

particular group but also the status of the race as a whole. 

However, Myrdal concluded that at the national level, as at the 

local level, the NAACP -and the Urban League were "without 

question" the most impor tant , organiza t ions in the Negro struggle 

against caste (1944, 1962:819). 
« 

There is little in, the literature on organizations devoted to 
electoral .pol i tics, or about nationalist or leftist organizations 
among Negroes. Go s n e 1 1 " ( 1 9 3 5 , 1-9 67 : 9 3 - 1 1 4 ) presents an. 
essentially descriptive analysis of "parts of the Negro machine in 
Chicago ," whi le Wi lson (1960:49.) found that the Negro community of 
'Chicago was most thoroug-hly organized by the Negro political 
machine. In the"* 1920s, the Citizens Liberty League was organized 
in order to mobilize* the Black vote to gain elective and 
appoint ive office in St... Louis (Patterson, 1974:44-45). Also, 
Hunter (1953:126) found that *the Organized Voters Association of 

4 

Atlanta was amang the most influential organizations in that 
community. But, in general, electoral type organizations are not 
frequently' observed in .the subcommun i t y , except as part of the 
urban political machines {Walton, 1972:56-69). 

Regarding leftist and nationalist organizations, Myrdal 
( 1 944, 1 9 6 2) discusses in passing some remnants of the Garvey 
movement,, a back - t o-A-f r i ca group called "The Peace Movement of 
Ethiopia," and the National Movement for the Establishment of a 

t 

S 

Forty-Ninth State, a group seeking a territorial state for Negroes 
in the United States-. However, he dismisses theae groups as 
11 paper organizations" or as* having "never amounted to tmjjch 11 
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(1944, 19 62t813-14). Thompson (1963:59) excluded the Black 
Muslims from his study of New Orleans because "they are small and # 
un influential, 11 while Burgess (1962: 177) concluded that the 
recent if established Black Mu slim chapter in Durham, North ■ 
Carolina was on ly potent ial ly\ influential. - In a reference to 
leftist groups, Hunter ( 1953: 127) \found that in Atlanta the Negro 
leadership sought to undermine quietly the influence of the 
leftist Progressive Party in the Negfr> subcommun i ty . Thus, the 

» 

research literature leads one to conclude that ^ef feet ive political 
organization in the Negro community has tended tD,. be non-electoral 
and non-radical ( that is, not leftist or nat iona 1 i s t ) in charactfr. 

Of the politically active organizations in the community, 
when the/ are studied one by one and measured by /their limited 
accomplishments, Myrdal (1 944 , 1 9 6 2 : 8 1 6 - 1,7 ) w r i t es , "It is 
possible to view (them) all... as futile and inconsequential"; 
however* he concludes that tak< •> ogether they "mean Negroes are 
becoming increasingly organized for concerted social action and 
when seen in perspective this represents a basis t&t attempts* at 
broader organization." This stiU seems to be the most sensible 
conclusion from the available research, one that is confirmed by \ 
the developments of the 1960s. 

» 

As pointed out earlier, the most persistent and common b^sis 
of classifying Negro leaders Has been in terms of some variation 
of the militancy concept. Yet this method of classification has 
also been the source of the most common and persistent criticisms . 
of the literature. These criticisms are considered in Chapter 
p\ve. But f*rst, it should be noted that as far back as 1944, 
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Myrdal typed Negro leaders in terms of accommoda t i on and protest. 
This basic typology has persisted through the years in one form or 
another in studies of Negro leadership, Higham (1978:3-6) argues 

0 

that in one way or another th^choice between ^ leadership of 
protest and a leadership of accommodation has also been 
* characteristic of nearly all other ethnic groups in the United 
States. * * • 

* * * • 

* While the number of types. of leaders has varied fromMyrdal's 

(19*44, 1 9 6 2) basic two-foK construct to Burgess\s ( 1962) and 

Thompson's '( 1 9 63 ) f our-f o)d ones, the variables used i°n 
<5> ; . • * ► \ , . . 

categorizing* leaders have basically bfen structured in terms of 

I . 

acceptance or rejection of the extant race system, style or method 

of 'opposition to ^h e race systeti^, or style or method of race 

advancement activity. -fa 

Myrdal s classic formulation is based on the. 11 extreme 

■ ' . 'I. , 

policies of behavior on beh»l*f <, of the Negro as a subordinate 

/ . •. < * 

caste! a ccommodation or protest ( 1 944, 1 9 6 2 : > 2 0' ) . That is, 
because of their subordinate cajste position, Negroes find all 
their power relations confined to the narrow orbit of 
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accommodation or protest, *or ^<o some compromise 'between 
accommodation and protest" ( 1944, 1962*: 1 133) . 1 Thus, the tyWlogy 

» is based on observed emp i r ical. regular i t ies . in the behayior of 

/ 

^ Negro leaders rather than on some abstract preconception. 

Accommodation is described by Myrdal as historically the 

t "natural," "normal, 1 ' or "realistic" pattern of leadership, behavior 

t * 
among Negroes, especially in the south. Accommodation requires 

acceptance of the caste system; thus", leaders "lead" only in that 

context. That is, they seek modifications in the life conditions 
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of Negroes that do not affect the caste structure. Protest 
involves a r e j e c t i oln of the caste system. Behaviora 1 ly , the 

> 

pattern consists of lobbying, litigation, and non-violent protest 
in defereftce to law; the American" creed, and the tenets of 
Christianity. The protest leader is most often observed in the 

V ♦ * -* 

n.or th ' because the less. rigid system of racial oppression in many 

9 • ' 

north. ern c ommu nities provides the opportunity for protest to 
exist. Th.i s va-riable the nature of the localised, system of 

racial oppression is often central to the classification of 

leaders in this. literature. 

^Examining, briefly the. other typologies, Burgess (1962: 181- 86 ) 
developed a* four-fold typological schema in her .-study "of Durham: 

(1) the conservatives are defined as those persons who are leas* 

— •» » ■' ■ — » ■' ■ ' » ■' ■ ■■' —* '■ ■ ■— -** « » 

likely to voice opposition to caste, conforming closely to 
Myrdal's accommodation pattern of "pleading to whites"; (2) the 
A±ke£a]j5r, the largest of the types, are distinguished by their us«e 
of conventional political methods (fpr example, voting, lobbying, 
and lit iga'ti-ng) to protest caste;, (3)' 5}£ide£at^es are characterized 
as functional leaders who subordinate {heir role as ra^e leaders 
to their' role as leaders i n, the coftmhm-i-ty ^general ly ; and (4) 
radicals , who are distinguished on the basis of their 
identification with th*e Masses t mass demonstrations, and jt he 
approach of Martin Luther K'ing. Thompson ( 1963 i 62-70) a 1 so 
indentified four types of leaders in New Orleans: (1) Unc^e_Toms, 
who accept the caste system} (2) £acu_men, who militantly reject 
the ca£te>system and engage in overt forms of *non-v iolent protest; 
(3) liberals, who also , reject the caste system, -but who rely on 

* 

* 

moral suasion and appeals to the national government} and (4) the 
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!iBi£*2*is» who strike a middle ground between race men and 
Uncle-Toms through ' re 1 1 ance on education and persuasion to 

* .... 

incrementally change the system, Matthews and Pr.otho 
(1966:18 6-90) in their study of four southern communities 
identified.' these types of leaders: (1) ii ad H i onaj^s t s , that is, 
those persons who engage in meliorative action within the context 
of caste; (2) moderates « who are defined as those persons who 
favor "welfare goals"' and gradual change in the system through the. 

4 

use of conventional political methods} and ( 3 ) m UjU ani s , who are 
characterized as those persons who favor 4 11 s ta tus 'goals "--that is, 
the immediate abolition of easte through direct taction and mass 

protest. Ladd (1966:150-92) 'identified these types of leaders in 

* - ? 

Winston-^alem, North Carolina &nd Greenville, South Carol ina: (i) 
conservat ives ♦ functional equivalents of Myrdai's accommodating 
leader, depending for success oh access and acceptability t % 6 
whites; (2) m|]^an_t s , who/are followers of Mar t in Luther King's 
approach of seeking "status goals" (that is, the imnediate 
abolition of caste) Ahrough mass potest', and ( 3 ) mod e r a^t e£ , who 
are considered to be those persons who seek the middle ground 
between "status"' and "welfare" goals, rel.ying upon negative 
inducements effected through conventional political methods* 
Finally, Wilson (1960:214-54) labeled Negro lead rs in Chicago as 
S?MSISi££ or 5?iiiii?li£ in terms of whether they sought <"sta»tus" or 

• i 
• ♦» 

"welfare" goals, whether they tended to seek racial explanations 
for apparent anti-Negro acts, whether they tended to agglomerate 
or disaggregate issues, and whether they relied upon mass protest 
and po 1 i t i c o - 1 e ga 1 remedies or persuasion, education, and 
behind-the-scenes bargaining. In- general , the ^moderates , the most 

* 

w » 

t 
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numerous group in Chicago, preferred "welfare" to "status" goals 
(that is, immediate, tangible benefits rather than the. more 
abstract goal of integration), tended to seek non-racial 
explanations for apparently an t i -Ne g ro* act s , to disaggregate 

r v 

•» " • • 

.1 f i 

issues, and to have 'less confidence in mass protests or 
legal-political solutions* / • 

The foregoing brie>f sketch of the principal leadership 

'•••«. 

typofogi'es obv'ipus ly cannot do justice 'to: their subtlet ies and 
nuances . In trying here to summarize the various approaches, one 
should be aware that the typologies reviewed above were develops 

% • • • • 

by scholars with different purposes and approaches. Thus, 
selecting conmonal i t ies among these typolog i es^may do violence to 
the authors' original intents. t Wilson, for example , i s 
(particularly adamant on this point. He writes that the labels 

*y« * • * 

militant and moderate were used' tyi th the- greatest mi sgiving, " 
because-' of the tendency "to "read substantive content * n *° these 
words apart from the. speci f ic substantive material for which they 
are mere rubrics." However, in using them, he stresses that the^ 
"have no normative implications" and have "no connection wi th the 
kinds of leaders mentioned by other authors writing on Negro 
leadership..." • (176Q.: 214) . , 

However, Wilson protects, too much. There is a connection 

t between his work and that of others writing on Negro leadership* 
This connection is, perhaps, clearest in Ladd's work, the last k and 
most sophisticated of the Hiegro leadership studies. 
Fundamentally, the Negro leadership typologies- appear to be based 
on a composite of go*als, methods, and rhetoric. These variables 

4 

ar\ the explicit constituent elements of Ladd's leadership 
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typology. The factor' that- determines the location of a particular 
type ^pn what Ladd properly views .as a leadership continuum is the 
degree of its acceptability to whites (Ladd, 1966:151)? In other 
words, Ladd is saying that the goals, methods, and rhetoric of 
militants are less acceptable to the dominant group of whites than 
are those of moderates. Consequently, -the goals and so forth of 
moderates are less acceptable than are those • of the xonservat ives . 
Or, put another way, in the literature leaders are more or less 
militant to the extent that their goals, methods, and rhetoric 

: » ... *• 

diverge from the conventional goals, methods, and rhetoric deemed 

■> . 

appropriate by dominant class whites. — 

t * 

Ladd's leadership continuum thus allows, us ,to see continuity 
in the literature because it enables one to compare . the content of 

different styles in dif ferent times and places. As • Ladd 
( 1 9 6 6:1 5 1 ) writes, "The limits and contents of the styles are 

deter-mined by prevailing patterns of race relations which vary 

% - * * 

with time Vand place." The advantages and disadvantages of this 

■ -. v . 

approach to classifying Black leaders, then ■ and now, are 

considered in Chapter Five. Suffice it to say' here that Ladd 
( 1 9 b 6 : 1 9 8 ) himself a * g ue d f that - the time-bound character of his 
construct might in a decade .or so make 1 it inadequate as an 
ana ly t i c 'tool- ... ' 

Eiiichlls^^PpJitician^^Whi tes^a^d^he Jrfasses 

Because of, their 'historical , structural, and synchronic 

* * 

importance to understanding Negio politics and leadership, 1 will 
briefly inventory the literature for data and insights &n the 
roles ol preachers, politicians, whifes, and the masses. 
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•It is agreed that the Negro church and its leader, the 

3 

preacher, play an important role in • communi ty leadership. Many 

leaders during slavery and Reconstruction were ministers. "In 

.»..-.•. • ... «• , 

practi/cally all rural r areas, arid in many of the urban ones, the 
preacher stood out as the acknowledged 1 ox: a 1 leader of the 
Ne'Wbes" (My r da 1 , 1.9 44 , 1 9 6 2 : 8 61 ) . Ye t there is also general 
agreement that 'the' Negro cletic --. given' the relatively extensive 
resources of the church --.has failed to realize his potential as 
a r& <s a leader. For example, in the south, Myrdal found that the* 
preacher, was "the typical accommodating leader.". While the 

* 

preacher in the north wac # more politically and socially active/, 
Myrdal concluded that "o 5 n the whole even the northern Negro cn.urch 

has' remained a conservative 'institution wyth its interests 

• . ' - t 

directed upon, worldly matters, and has largely ignored the 

practical problems of the Negroes' fate in the world" (1944, 
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1962:861-63'/ . 

"One finds in all the Negro leader s|ii p studies that, because 
of their mass following, the status of their profession, the 
facilities, of the church, and the spi r i tual i sm of the race, a 
larger number of preachers in. the subcommunity exercise leadership 
than do those in the larger communi ty . However, in urban areas, 
only in Thompson ' s 'New Orleans did clerics "constitute the largest 
segment of the leadership class" (1963:34). Even in New Orleans 
"the vast majority of ministers are primarily interested in their 
pastoral role rather than political action" (Thompson, 1963:35). 
There .is evidence that Martin Luther King inspired a larger number 
of younger ministers' to become involved in po 1 i t ical" act ion 

♦ 

(Burgess, 1962*185) «c Ladd, 1966:192), but in general, ministers 
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are typically classified in the literature as moderates, 
traditionalists, or conservatives. * * 

Thus, while the evidence is clear that the. Negro minister has 
been more politically active than his white counterpart 
Matthews and Protho ( 1 9 6 6$ 332-34) , for example, report that 35 
percent of the Negro respondents, compared to 18 percent* of the 
white respondent's, reported their ministers discussed elections, 
and 18 percent, compared, to 5 percent, respectively, said their 

^mini ster,s endorsed candidates. The evidence also Showed 'that 

* .* 

ministers have* not been the dominant or most militant category of 
subcommunity leadership. 

Politicians ■%- elected or appointed'-- are conspicuous by 
their absence in the Negro leadership group. After the exclusion 

f& to . t % 

of Negroes from southern politics in the aftermath pf the 
Compromise of 1877', a significant Negro politician grou£ 
disappeared as an important segment of Negro leadership in tlie 

. * 

United States. "Indeed, the reemergence of a significant Black 

***** 

politician class in t h,e 1960s i% one of the important 

transformations in Negro leadership examined below. But prior to 
- < < 
that tinie, only in Gosnell ( 1 935 , 1 9 6 7 ) ° and Wi 1 son 1 s (I960) 

Chicago did politicians play a significant leadership role. 

Twenty percent of Wilson '.s sample of Negro leaders, for example. 

were either elected or appointed government officials (1960:111, 

. The handful 6f Negro politicians has tended to be less middle 

V Vc^lass in background than the other types of leaders (Myrdal, 1944, 

1962:733) who were moderate or conservative in their ideology. In 

terms of ideology, Reconstruction era politicians, whether fn or 

out of office, "expressed a conservative viewpoint," according to 
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Meier *( 1968: 248) • In Cln^^ago^the machine pol i t icians observed by 

■ ^ : 

Gosne,ll ( 1935, 1967) and Wilson (I960) were generally caut ious * and 

conservative in their approach to racial issues. Ladd (1966) also* 

found that politicians tended to be .moderate • However, in an 

• important generalisation, he notes that politicians are more 

t> • 

heterogeneous in social background and more di f f icu 1 t to type than 

^ , « -* 

are other leaders, because "the politician can "be militant, 

0 • 

moderate or conservative. The point is that he can do this in a 
way consonant with ttie demands of. his 1 eader^Ji i p position and the 
expectations of h,i,s o constituents (ov<e,r* the objection of whites 
(Ladd, # 1966:315) • »In spite off this capacity -for greater 
ideological flexibility, Ladd nevertheless concludes that 
politicians tend to be> mo^e^ate .because: (a) t^he performance of 

their worfe requires compromise and bargaining; (b) the *stuff of 

» • . ■ 

politics is "welfare^; (c) a number of political position? require 
4 the voles and mdney of whites} and (d) organizational constraints 
on politicians leadto moderation* There is also evidence (Ladd, 

1966:315; & Hunfer ^ 1953 : 140-41) that Negro politicians are more 

«. » *♦ 

integrated into the dominant structures of powefr than are other 

categories of Negro leaders* 

Final ly, A regarding the effectiveness of Negto politicians, 

Gosnejyl^ ( 1935, '1967:373) conclude^, "under the existing political 

.system^ the Negroes secured about as many concrete benefits from 

the government . as most other minority groups* However, because 

their heeds were greater, these benefits were not sufficient* 

Inadequate as they were, these services came nearer to meeting 

their needs than in areas where the Negroes have not developed 

some political power. M 



In. 'discussing the concept of leadership, i-t was concluded 
tha't leadership arncng Negcoes which* is proved by whites may be 
as effective as that pro/ided by Blacks. Several studies provide 
empirical support for*th'is approach to. defining the phenomenon. 
For ^example, Myrdal ( 194^ j 19621725) di scusse.d. the role of ' "wh i te 

t 

t 

interracialjsts," generally upper status white persons who 
"specialize in becoming fixers' and pleaders for Negroes." Bennett 
(1965:26) noting that "The Black establishment is not all Blacky" 

r > • 

identified important whites in liberal, labor, religious, and 
philanthropic groups a^ part of the national structure of power in 
the Negro community. Thompson (1963:32) developed .the catego/y of 
'-functional Negroes," that is, wh i t e -p^er sons %vho identify so 
completely with Negroes that they are generally regarded as "Negro 
spokesmen." And Wi 1 sbn ( 1 960 : 1 00) suggested tha t,„ succes s in 

ro goals w«a s related to the extent to which there 
powerful white 1 i be r a 1 , groups , the existence of which 
t is possible 'to obtain action on behalf of Negro 
in / t / erests i without having to organize Negroes."' 

But the role of whites in Negro leadership has occasioned as 
much' controversy as has the role of preachers, especially among 
the Black intelligentsia.* Perhaps the most effective critique of 
the role of whites in the Negro leadership group was rendered by 
B^unehe in one of' his memoranda for ^heMyrdal study. Bunche 
( 1939) criticized the who 1 e ph i 1 o sopKy of interracial 1 iberal i sm, 
arguing that white men exercised disproportionate influence in the 
selection of Negro, leaders, and that liegro ' leader s in their quest 
for respectability showed too much concern for the opinion d*f 
whites and as a result too little concern for the plight, of the 
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masses.. The issue of the role 'of whites is ano the^Bfclac t or in the 

\ ^^^^^ 

leadership transformation of the 1960s and, as Bunche indicates, 
is related t'o the final topic of this sect ipn, the role of the 



ipas se s . 



The distance between the relatively small, active, middle 
clasi .Negro leadership stratum and the relatively inactive, 
desperately poor Negro lower class has been variously described as 
simply "class envy" (Myrdal, 1944, 1962:731) or a.s Wilson- 

(1960^2^9.9) argued "a fundamental class antagonism " betweeen the 

• * * * 

two groups'. The relationship probably doe§ not constitute a 

"fundamental class antagonism," but rather class-cultural 

* * 

9 

suspiciousness , and envy* The problem is two-pr ofiged • First, as 
Bunche ( 1 93 9 : 5 50 ) and Myrdal (1944, 1962:731) pointed out, there 
is the lack of knowledge of and empathy with the mass of lower 
class Negroes among, some upper class ejjemen^ts of the established 
leadership group. And, more importantly, there is a. "more ot less 
conscious repugnance on the part of the Ne'gr'o lowelr' classes to 
follow them" (Myrdal, 1944 , 1962:731). This latter factor is 
^relat^d to the. failure of the leadership, in a proximate period of 
t i me , t o *me 1 io'rate the c ond*rt^n of the mas se s which, in turn, 
leads to suspicions of " sell -out n or what Drake and Cay ton 
(1945:720-22) call 11 the ritualistic condemnation of Negro 
leaders." This failure is probably due to a lack of leadership 

power, rather than a lack q£ leadership interest or empathy. The 

* 

result is an often sad and ironic r e lat ionship >be tween Negro 

leaders and their mass followers, a relationship aptly suntnar i zed 

/ 



y Hunter (1953:140) as follows: 
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* , .Negro leaders maintain themselves in semi-power positions 
in *some instances/ by appealing to the fears of the general 
community concerning the unrest of their cotimun i ty , while on 
the other hand they appeal to their people on the basis that ^ 
they are actively working out the problems which may be 
del ined as caus ing the unres t they say they would assuage. % 
They are apparently sincere in most instances, but, it is also 
evident that the Negro leaders work under certain structural 
hand i cap s.4i n attaining their goals. ' 



The literature provides insight into another relationship 
between the masses arfd certain types of Negro leaders, namely, 
those variously described as race men, militants, or radicals* 
Burgess ( 1> 6 Z : 1 8 5 ) t Wi 1 s o n /( 1 9 6 0 : Z 2 4 ) , and Ladd (1966: 189) 

identify a younger, more activist leadership that is impatient 

« 

with the pace of change and prefers direct action by the masses as 
a means to rapidly and radically change the racial status quo* 
Ladd ( 1966: 18 8-189) prov id e s a s umma r y of the type: w Ma s s 
i n v o 1 v erne n t i s supported not only because it is seen as 
efficacious in advancing the race, but also because the militant 
find** continuous involvement with the masses in the political 
struggle desirable It increases political consciousness and 

9 

serves to mobifi^e them. While conservative 'Haves' fear the 
•Have-nots,* the militant does not for he considers himself one*" 
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Th i s ty pe , erne rgent in the 1950s and early 1960s, came to 

« ■* 

v . • . 

maturity in the mid-1960s and, coincided with the ghetto revolts., 
exerted a major influence on the transformation of Negro 
leadership that occurred in this period* We will turn to. factors 
constitut ing this transformation after a .brief discussion of 

* ; 

theoretical formulations in the Negro leadership literature. . 

~~ ~~ — — *" , • 

Although Jones (1972) has .character i zed much, of the work on 
the Negro leadership^ group as atheo'ret ical , some fragments of 
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theory exist i,n the literature." The initial fragment was given 
classic formulation by Myrdal' (1944, 1962). Simply stated, this 

4 

theoretical fragment contends that, Negro politics ( and, 1 eadefsh ip ) 
is & function of white politics and power. In a section of the 
first chapter of volume one' titled "A ,Whi te Man ' s Problem," Myrdaf 

t 

writes, "The more important fact, however, is that practically all 
the economic, social arid, political power is held by wh i t es . . . 1 1 
is thus the white majority group that naturally 'determines the 
Heg.ro s place... The Negro s entire life, and consequently also 
his opinion's on, the Negro problem are, in the main*, to be 
considered as secondary reactions to more primary pressures from 
the side of the dominant whi te maj or i ty " (1944, 1962:IXXV). 6ft 
the basis of their observation of empirical regularities in Negro 
leader sh i p, behavior, Burgess ( 1962:186), Thompson ( 1963 : 58-59) , 
and Lad d (1966 : 151) provide exj> 1 i <Ti t support to the My r da 1 
formulation that the pattern of Negro leadership behavior is 
determined by the prevailing pattern of race relations. f 

Wilson (I 9 6 0 ) and the power structure scholars, to some^ 
extent, extend and specify the Myrdal formulation. Hunter (1953), 
Bar th and Abu-Laban (1 9 59), and Pfuatz ( 1*962) emphasize the 
importance of the general community context in understanding power 
relations in the Negro subcoiraun i ty . * They call attention to the 
fact that in varying degrees the patterns of race relations and 

e 

race leadership vary by locality. Wilson (1960) goes further. He 

accepts Myrdal* s formulation that Black politics and leadership 

■ # * 

are a funn \ o\ of whi te dominance; however , he asserts that it is 
not an invariant nor the sole determinant. W i 1 a on wr i tes , 
"Segregation is a great determinant of Negro life in the city but 



it is not an invariable determinant 11 ( 1 960:6), Rather, he 
suggests that coifsistent with the power structure, "the structure 
and style of Negro politics reflect the politics of the city as a 
whole" ( 1 9 6 0 : 2 2 ) . Finally, in a . distinct contribution, Wilson 
contends— that Negro leadership and civic action are a function of 
"constraints" inside trie Negro community ( 1960:6), In his chapter 
titled nr fhe Negroes" in Banfield and Wilson's C^^_Po^^cs, 
Wilson identified the" fundamental internal constraints on Negro 
politics as: (a) the existence of a large, economically depressed 
lower class and a small, isolated, underemployed middle class; ayl 
(*b) the relative inability or unwillingness of the middle 'class to 
identify with the lower class and provide leadership for it 
(Banfield & Wilson, 1963:29 7-981. In Wilson 1 s view, MyrdaTs 
formulation may be the "ultimate cause" of Negro politics}, 
however, proximate explanations (or middle range theory) require 

4 

attention to*local political structures and factors internal to 
the Negro community. 

Thus, while the Negro leadership literature is certainly not 
theoret ical ly ' robust , neither is it accurately described. as 
athejo4et ical . Rather, three fragments of theory can be identified 
in explaining observed regularities in ' Negro leader sh ip behavior: 
(1) the ideology of white supremacy and the structure of white 
superordfhat ion and Black subordination in power relations, (2) 

e » 

the differential local patterns of white supremacy and dominance, 
and (3) the factors Internal to the Black coramun i ty wh i ch irr e 
fundamentally class in character. 
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NOTES 



In addition to this leadership typology, Myrd-al (1944, 
1*962:781 ) also developed a classification of Negro ideologies or 
what he calls "Neg» o popular theories. " The following Negro 
"thought types" were identified: (1) Courting the "Best People" 
Among the Whites, (2) The Doctrine of Labor Solidarity,, (3) Equity 
Within Segregation, (4) Boosting Negro Business (Black 
Capitalism), (5) Back- t o-Af r i ca , and (6) Miscellaneous ideologies 
such as the Forty-Ninth State advoca tes' and the movement for 
se 1 f-deterrninat ion ,in the southern Black belt. 



ilsoij also identified three "functional" leadership typi 
,the prestige leader, the token leaded, and the organizer 
(1960:256). He also notes that" some logically po s s i b 1 e t ype s 
appear to have no counterpart in Chicago fo^r instance, the mass 
agitator or a counterpart to New York's Adam Clayt6n Powell* 



E. Franklin Frazier in his brief treatise on the Black 
ch.urch writes that "As a result of the elimination of Negroes from 
the political 'life of the Ame r i cah coimmri i ty , the *Negr o church 
became the arena of their political activities. Jhe Church was 
the ma in area oS s.o c i a 1 life in wh i ch Negr oes cou Id aspire to 
become leaders of men. It was the area of social life where 
ambitious individuals could achieve di st inct ion and the symbols' of 
Status. The church was the arena in which the struggle for power 
and thirst for power 'could be satisfied" (1964:43). 



V 



CHAPTER THREE 



Factors Af feet ing the, Trans format ion 
from. Negro to Black Leadership 
p' ... * 

- * 
•It is obvious even to the casual observer that there has been 

an important transformation in Negro Politics and leadership .since 

1 966, based on, the data from the last publication of the Negro 

leadership studies reviewed- in Chapter Two. Scoble (1968:329) has 

written that the events of the 1960s "essentially make obsolete 

all that political scientists thought they knew concerning Negro 

political leadership, politics and power prior to that t ime ♦ " 

This; seehis to be an overstatement , in that "one can observe 

important continuties with the past as well as discontinuities' 4 

(Scoble, 1968 : 330).\ Nevertheless , it is critical to understand 

that in some important respects there is today a new "Black" 

leadership formation. Fact.ors constituting this transformation 

from "Negro" to "Black" leadership are the focus of this Chapter, 

♦ Seven factors may be identified: Population changes, changes 

in the Negro class structure, the civil rights revolution, the 

community action program, the ghetto revolts, the Black power 

movement, and changes in white at t i tudes . toward Black people, In 

this Chapter, the structural impact of these factors on the 

development of the new Black leadership are sketched. 

The first factor is the migration of Negroes from the rural 

south to the cities. Between 1940 and 1970, the percentage of 

Negroes residing in urban areas increased from 49 ftg'rcent to 81 

percent. Between I960 and 1970, the number of Negroes in central 
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cities increased by 3.3 million, from 9.9 million to 13.2 million, 

while the number of whites (48.9 million) remained the same. As a 

s - 
result, by 1974, 58 percent of the total Black population of the 

United States lived in the central cities (U.S. Bureau of the 

Census, 1971 , 1974). The general consequence o,f these changes was 

to increase the salience of Blacks /in big city politics. 

Specifically, the larger per cent age of Blacks in the cities 

expanded the local electoral bkse for Black elected officials. % 

The most bas ic« change in the Black class structure relates to 

the growth and diversification of the Black—middje Class. As 

pointed out in the last Chapter, in the 19.60s Wilsori identified as 

an important weakness in Black politics the existence of a large, 

impoverished lower class and a small, underemployed middle class. 

While a large, impoverished lower class (variously estimated at 

one-fourth to one-third 6f the Black population) still exists, and 

the argument of Scamnon. and Wattenberg (1973V that more than half 

the Black population can be classified as middle class has been 

discredited, thfe evidence is nevertheless unmistakable that in the 

last decade or so there has fyeen subs tant ia 1 upward mob il i ty among 

Blacks in the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1978:24, 

,42, 57, 83, 92; Wilson, 1978; & Freeman, 1977). The growth and 

the drv-e-1 optne n t of a larger, more prosperous, educationally and 

occupat ional ly diversified middle class means the Black community 

is able to recrui t its leadership from a larger pool of ski 1 led 

persons .than was the case previously. 

There is also evidence that today's Black middle class is 

more predisposed to align itself politically with the Black lower 

class than was the case earlier. Aside from the problems posed by 
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the very existence of a large lower class and small middle class, 
Myrdal (1944, 1962), Wilson (19a0)'and others also argued that the 
Negro middle class exhibited a relative inability or unwillingness 

« 

to identify with the Negro lower c s lass and to provide leadership 
for it. BanSield and Wilson ( 1963:29"8), for example, saw the 
Negro middle and^ lower classes separated by "difference of ethos 
and interests. But Contrary to the recent findings of Bolce and 
Gray ( 1979 ), Hamilton reports that this divergence in interest^ 
between the classes has attenuated with the growth and development 
of the "new middle class." Hamilton argues that the pre-l960s 
Black middle class was largely based in the private sector and 
consequently it could develop "class interests antagonistic to 
those of the Black lower class." Hbwever, he argues that the new 
Black middle class is basically salaried from the public sector 
and "this circumstance largely determines the sort of har4, 
self-interest position's this. class will take»on certain public 
policy questions" (Quoted in Poinsett, 1973). While. Hami 1 ton' s 
argument regarding the historical basis of the antagonistic class 
interests of the pre-1960s Black middle and lower classes may be 
disputed, since both the B 1 ack middle 'and 'lower classes today 
depend heavily upon the public sector, each has an objective 
interest, apart from considerations of ideology or race 
solidarity, in seeing the public sector expand. The interest of 
the Black middle class in the expansion of the puJMic sector 
relates to the availability of employment opportunities (for 
example, the Urban League estimates that in 1980 more than half of 
all Black college graduates were employed in the public sector), 
while the interest of the Black lower class is due to the 
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expansion of pull ic assistance and various kinds q f community 

«■ 

services« Hamilton's research in Detroit, Atlanta, and Chicago 
shows 'that middle class Blacks tend to support pr ogres sive^ issues 

; i 

and candidates and vote for the perceived conservat ive^ candidate 

> * * _ 

less often than do Blacks of the lower socioeconomic classes 

< ... ■ * , 

( 1 9 7 6 : 2.4 4 ) • Thus , there is emergent in the new Black po 1 i t ics 
what I call a kind of tt structural 1 iberal i sm M that operates to. 

bridge ethos &nd status differences between the Black lower and 

r » 
middle classes, and creates considerable cohesion in electoral 

choice and in public policy preference. * ° - 

The civil rights revolution --.which included the passage of 

the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, and 

the Fair. Housing Act of 1968 -- has, of course, had a profound 

impact upon Negro politics and leadership in the United States* 

The most basic consequence of these laws was to remove the legal 

basis for racial dominance by whites and thereby increase the 

range of maneuverability of Blacks in the polity. ^Moye directly, 

in, terras of political leadership, as a result of the Voting Rights 

4 

Act, the percentage of eligible Black voters registered in the 
south increased from 28 percent in I960 to 59 percent by 1973 
(Campbell and Feagin, 1975$ 133) , and although proportionally the 

* 

number of Black elected officials in the south and th'e .nation 
remains small,, there has been a substantial increase in their 
numbers as a result of the passage of the Voting Rights Act* Fo* 
example, in 1966, there were approximately 60 Black elected 
officials in the south. By 1974, this number had increased to 
1,314 (Campbell and Feagin, 1975s 141 ) • 
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Thus, the civil rights revolution directly contribute! to an 
increase in the size of the Black politician segment of the Blaclv 
leadership group. Hamilton also suggests that the 
"status-wel fare" cleavage observed by a number of students' of 
Negro leadership and politics was "muted by the 1960s civil rights 
revolution which brought new status-granting legislation" (Quoted 

0 

in Poins-ett, 1973). That is, by removing the legal basis for the 
status inferiority of Blacks in this country, the civil rights 
revolution contributed '-to a decline in status concerns and an 
increase in interest in welfare goals. • 

The Economic Opportuni ty Act • of 1964 included a variety of 
programs (for example , educat ion, income support, health, and 
legal services) to combat the complex problems related to poverty 
in the, United States, including "political poverty? or 
power lessness . The legal basis for this attack on political 
power lessness was the Community Act ion Program (CAP) with its Vail 
for the "maximum feasible' participation" of the poor in 
conwnuni ty -based anti-poverty programs. Although thera is 
considerable di sput e ' among specialists as to the origins of the 
phrase, there is general agreement with the "central thesis" of 
Peterson and Greenstone ( 1979 s 242) that, whatever its origins or 
purposes, in its evolution "community action was primarily an 
attack on the political exclusion of "Black Americans" and that it 
proved "a far better* mechani sm for incorporating minor ity groups 
politically than for impr ov ihg thei r economic and social position" 
(S?e also Fox Piven, 1970; & Moynihan, 1969). 
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As a result of CAP and the coincident emergence of community 
control, aid th.e "(B) lack demand for participation in large 
American cities" (Al t shuler , 1970), Blacks began to take part in a 
wide variety of community based boar'ds, agencies, and 
organizations! , These organizations which in many ins tances 
were created through funding by the government added an 
important new organisational structure to Black politics-. In 
addition, the process of election to and service on the CAP boards 
probably provided useful leadership socializing experience for a 
cadre of Blacks in both urban and rural politics** There is alsp 
evidence that the CAP ? experience served the leadership 
development function of identification, training, and recruitment. 
For example, in a nationwide sample of Black el ect ed. officials, 
Eisinger ( 1 9 7 8 a : 6 ) reports that 20 percent of the respondents 
indicated that they had been involved in some capacity at a CAP 
agency.' _ m . 

According to Scoble ( 1 9 6 8 : 3 3 0 ) , "the Wat t s " r i ot " and the 
several summers of ghetto revolt tha« followed in every large 
.American city with a significant Black population (except the 
south) led to " a^accelerated completion of an age-generational 
revolution peacefully initiated, against 'traditional' Negro 
leadership during 1962-63... in the form of a nationwide revolt of 

t 

the lower class against middle class political leadership, 
superimposed" up am the earlier age revolution* 11 In addition*, 
Scoble suggests the revol.ts led to an increase in militancy in the 
ghettos, a greater stress oh welfare goals, an emphasis on 
exclusively Negro decision-making, and a rise in the influence of 
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elected Negro leaders at the expense of the Negro business and 

civic leaders (1968:331-33). % y 

The ghe t to 'r evo 1 t s had two other important effects on Negro 

leadership.- First, they led to a marked increase in and* 

intensification of t h-e repression of Negro leaders by police, 

intelligence, t and military authorities (U;S. Senate, 1976; & 

Button, 1980) • But they also probably increased the. leverage* of 

the es tab 1 i s^ed leadership in the policy process, because what the 

riots did was to make mani fest the leadership's often raised 

spectre of mass violence. As a result, there was an element of 

stark reality in the leadership's frequently voiced alarms that 

"if you 'do hot deal with us, there will be another long hot 

- sunnier" or 11 the militants will take over." 

^ To some extent th-e militants d'id take over or, as Allen 

(1969) argues, they were co-op-ted into the establi sh # ed Negro 

leadership.. In the situation. of '.uncertainty, tension, and 

c disorder created ty the revolts, the young militant wing of the 

/leader. ship group erupted as a force. in national Black politics 

with the articulation of the Black power symbol during', the 1966 

James Me redith march in Mississippi .(Carson, 1981:215-26). Coming 

one year after Watts, the propagandists symbol gave ardded impetus 

to the incipient mass rebellion, and altered in important ways the 

symbolism arid structure of Black leadership (Stone, 1968:3-26} 

Ki 1 1 an, 1 9 6 8 • 1 2 5 - 4 6 \ McCormack, 1973} & Peterson, 19?9) • 

First, the Black power symbol operated to further bridge the 

* 

gap in interest and ethos between the middle and lower classes, 
and thereby to increase B 1 ack comnun i ty solidarity. Aberbaeh and 
. Walker (1 9 7 0 ) present evidence that in the 4 late 1960s a Black 
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political culture emerged in urban B i&cfli v conrouni t ies , ' This 

f / 

cult.ire cut across class 1 ines** to include BVacks "who have broken 

/ ! 

free from traditional moorings to become part of a iB) lack 
community which includes persons froib all social classes" 
( 1970 *379 ).. « Secoad, there is evidence that the Black power 

concept led to a more positive se 1 f -per cep t i on and a greater sense 

* * 

of psychological security and personal efficacy among a stratum, of 
the' Black population (MacDonal'd, 1 9 7 5; Shingles, 1981; Hall, 
Cross, & Freed le, 1972; and Hraba & Gr ant , ^1970) . Finally, the 

4 

Black power concept stimulated the formation of a new structure of 

• + ■ . \ 

independent Black organizations and caucuses and, in conjunction 

' * '• * 

with the ghetto revolts, faciliated the incipient incorporation of 

Blacks as const itutent elements of the national regime (Smith, 

a ' \ ' 

1981 ). In sum, with respect to leadership, what Black power 

represented was the emergence o*f what WilSon ( 1960s 278-79) called 

! % ■ 

the "new Negro , 11 militant and outspoken on racial issues. The new 
Negro , ^however , prefers to be called Black. - 

, The "inal factor affecting the transformation of Black 

* * ♦ 

leadership is a change., in the attitudes of the white elite and the 
masses toward race, ( racism, and thi status of Blacks. In the 
post-World War II period, the liberal wing of the national white 
power strticture committed itself to dismantling the legal basis of | 
white supremacy (Myrdal , 1944y 1962 : 1 1 1-XXXI 1 1 ; Martin, 1979 ; & 
Ellison, 1973). This elite liberal consensus was symbolized by 
the U.St Supreme Cour t 1 s dec i s fon in Brown vq. Board of E^ucat^ion^ 
1 9 5 4 (Klug-er, 19 7 5) 9 and was given concrete expression in the 
civil rights legislation of the 1950s and -1960s. However, the 
liberal establishment was able to secure enactment of this 
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legislation only as a result of the civil r ights ^yemenf s mass 
protests and the accompanying violence and disorders (Wilson* 
1 9 7 Z ; & Roger?, 1981). In addition, there is evidence (Dye,. 
I972:39r67) that , on the issue of civil rights, the opinion of the 

t 

white masses foHowed that of the white elite. But, in spite of % 
mass passivity and, in some instances, resistance to the demand of 

1 

Blacks for civil rights, the data (Pettigrew, 1971, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 1978:13-21; & Campbell, 1971) 
are, conclusive that the postwar opinion of whites is less 
anti-Black and more racially accoimodat i ve than it was previously. 
Thi s fact, of course , facilitates the part icipat ion of Blacks in 
the social system. f 

Given this identification and analysis of the f'actor T s 
affecting the transformation from Negro to Black leadership, an 
before reviewing the literature about the new Black leadership, it 
is possible to delineate, empirically the structural impact of ' 
these factors through analysis of the changing compos i t i oft o| 
Ebony ' s periodic listing of the "100 Most Influential Black 
Persons" in the United States. Since 19 6 3 > Ebony, the most • 
influential of the mass circulation Black p e r i o d i cal s , has 
published such a list annually. 

According to the* editors of Ebony_ (May, 1975:46), each person 

i 

on the list meets the following criteria: "The individual 
% 

affects, in a decisive way, the lives, thinking and actions of 
large segments of the nat ion ' s* (B) lack population. The individual 
commands widespread national influence among (B)l^cks and/or is 
unusually influential with those whites whose policies and 
practices' significantly affect large numbers of (B) lacks." These 
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c r i t er i a . ( eoccept for the racial - exclusivity in terms of who is 
eligible for inclusion on the list) fit closely the definition of 

•* 

Negro leadership employed in the literature. However, the method 
* of identification and selection of persons for the list is hot 
manifestly scientific; thus, it is necessary to rely on the 

i it 

subjective judgment of the magazine's editors. Notwithstanding 

* i 

this fact, Ebony ' s influential place in th>e nation!s Black 
community - - and especial ly the participation of Eboiyr senio^ 
editor Lerone Bennett, the distinguished his tori an, in the 
identification and se lect ion process gives credibility to the- 
validity and reliability of the lists. s 

In Table 1 (page 49) , the organizational or institutional 
affiliation of Ebony \ s most influential Black persons is presented 
for the years 1 197 1 , 197 5 , and 1980. Clearly, *the most 

striking change in the composition ot^Black leadership Revealed by , 
the Table is /the relative decline between 1963 and 1980 in the 
percentage of leaders of civil r i ght s organ i zat ions and glamour 
personal i t ies ( that is, prominent athletes and entertainers), and 
a sharp increase in the percentage of persons who are elected or 
appointed government officials. In 1963, 18, percent of the Ebony 
leadership group were leaders of local or national civil rights 
-organizations, and 10 percent were glamour personalities, but by 

Q 

1980, these percentages were 7 to 2, respectively. In 1963, only 
9 percent of the Eb o ny leaders were elected officials. By 1980, 
that figure had increased to 25 percent, after reaching a high of 
31 percent in 1975. In addition, the number of appointed 
officials* (including judges) increased from 15 to 20 percent 
between 1963 and 1980. Thus, 4 the most basic change i^ the 
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-structure of Black leadership occasioned by the events of the 
1960s is the decline in civil rights and personality type leaders, 
and the emergence of a leadership of elected officials. In 1975 
elected' officials constituted nearly a third of the Black 
leadership, compared to only 9 percent in 1963 . This evidence of 
the of ten* spoken of transformation from protest to politics is 
even more compe M^n-g^Tf one combines the elected and appointed 
officials, because it shows that nearly half (41 percent) of Black, 
leadership today is part of the official structure of government. 
This represents a major transformation in Negro Leadership. For 

example, Huggins (1978:92) reports that in two surveys of, "leading 

■ *. ■ 1 
Negroes" »in 1944 politicians were "conspicuous by the i r absence . " 

This transformation in the Negro leadership group is reflected in 

the literature on the new Black leadership which is largely a 

. 9 

i 

literature of Black elected officials, although Black appoint el 
officials and judges. are neglected. ' 

Before^exaraining t h i s» 1 i t eratur e , further study of Table 1 
shQjvs that the number of other types of leaders for example, 
•church, business, labor and publishers fluctuated during the 
period. However, the number of leaders who were affiliated with 
professional associations increased modestly from zero to 4 
percent, and the number of leaders a 1 1 i 1 iated wi th fraternal 
organizations increased dramatically, from 1 percent in 1963 to 12 
percent in .1980. 

Finally,' the Table reveals that leaders of a nationalist or 
Marxist persuasion are relatively insignificant during the period, 
with their greatest number appearing in 1971 8 percent. 

However, by 1980, such persons disappear completely as inf luent ial 

• 53 



persons in the Black community. The inescapable conclusion of, 
t ho Ebony data, then, is that the transformation from Negro to 
Black leadership in the 1960s did not lead to marked 
radi cal izat ion of "the Black establishment. The review of the new 

Black leadership literature in the next Chapter further documents 

- 

this con'clusion. » 

•., « 

However, before turning to this documentation, the structural 

• - • 

consequences of the events of the 1960s for Black leadership are 
summarized below. - - *" 

First, as a result of the civil rights revolution, racial 
domination' ill the polity has declined. This declining 
significance of race in the po 1 i t ical system increases the' range 
of maneuver ab i 1 U y of Black 1 eade.r s , 'because their thoughts and 
behaviors on behalf of Blacks are no longer 1 imi ted to /what Myrdal 
called the "narrow orbit of accommoda t ion or protest." -Ratheri 
'Black leaders are now f r ee 1 to, invo 1 ve themselves in a variety, of 

4 • 

issues and problems beyond the traditional concerns of the civil 
rights leadership. . \ 

Second," t ft e s t-ruc tureof Black organizations and decision- 
maiking is relat ively more independent of^hites". 

Th i r d , *B 1 a ck f 1 e ad e r sh i p today is more integrated into 
dominant systems of governance and influence, including not OMily 
leading Blacks who are elected and appointed government officials 
but also persons in the prestigious media, corporate, and trade 
uni on -hierarchies , the elite uni vers i t ies ,' and the philanthropic 
commun i ty . 
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TABLE 1 



INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATION, 100 ?4DST 
"INFLUENT I AL~NEGR0~LEASSRS , "1963 
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Pufol i sher s 
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3 


Civil Rights Organizations 


18 


11 


8 


7 


Nationalists 


2 . 


5 


2 


0 


Ma r*x i s t s 


0 


3 


0 


0 


~~ 9 

"Glamour" Personalities 


10 


5 


2 


2 


Othera 


12 


10 


7 


10 


SOURCES: Ebony', September 
33-40; May 1975,' 


1963, pp 
pp. 45-52, 


. 228-32; April 1971 
and May 1980, pp. 63 


» PP- 
-72. 


♦The numbers represent percentage distributions 


for each year 


• 


a 

'Includes writers, journalists 


, educators 


and military officers. 
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NOTES 



1 



The classification of persons who are nationalist or Marxist 
in ideological rather than positional terms is a methodological 
device designed to display the presence/absence of these 
ideologies in the leadership stratum. Of course, nationalists and 
Marxists are also wr i ter s , publ i sher s , preachers, and so forth, 
and, they theoretically could be elected officials and leaders of 
civil rights organizations, although empirically they tend not to 
be. Specifically, in 1963 and 1975 the nationalists in the Ebony 
leadership group were ministers. In 1.97 5 , the nationalists 
included a minister, a writer, the Director of CORE; tlie Ms *>sts 
included an educator and two officials of the Black Panther 'a*ty. 
Persons are classified as nationalist or Marxist on the ba s of 
their self-designation and analysis of theTr speeches and 
wr i t ings . 
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£HAPTER_FOUR 
The Black Leadership Literature 
We begin our -review of the Black leadership literature with 



cons ider a t ion of 



how students have defined the concept • Most haVe 



not. Holden (1973:4), following the Negro leadership scholars,, 

• / 
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first understands Black leadership general ly 1 to mean "those who 
seek (or claim to seek) the interests of the 'whole 1 (B)lack 
population." However, in a departure from the literature about' 
the old Negro leadership, he adds that such persons purport to 
lead by "defining fojr (B) larks how they should relate to whites" 
( 19 7 3 : 4). More specifically, Holden suggests that it -is 
appropriate to regard as a leader anyone who holds a key position 
in any of the "major (B)lack soc i oeconomi c* in s't i tut ions M ( 1973 : 4) • 
Thus, the leadership concept as developed by Holden concerns 
persons (Black or white) seeking or claiming to seek the interests' 

t 

of Blacks as a whole in_ thei^r ^re ra t i, onsh ip to wh[tes_. This latter 
notion is a departure from the traditional use of the concept in 
the literature. The rationale lot this departure is not developed 
by Holden. Consequently, Holders rationale is dubious, for it 
ignores the fact that in Higham 1 s view (1978:8), a large part 
perhaps the greater part ot ethnic leadership has to do wi th 

internal processes of community development and symbolic 
express ion. 

Aside from Holden, the remainder of the new Black leadership 
literature largely ignores the problems of the leadership concept, 
probably because it is basically literature about Black elected 
officials who are implicitly assumed to be leaders by virtue of 

/ 
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thei r l holding f ice . However, Hamilton £1981:8) points out that 
this implicit assumption regarding the Black leadership role of 
B lac k elected officials may oe misleading. Defining a Black 
leader as "one who is racially Black in a leadership role and who 
spe-aks and acts on matters of specific (but not necessarily 
exclusive) concern to Black people as a direct purpose o"f 
occupying that role," he argups "...if one were racially Black 
and, say, mayor of an all-white town who never spoke or acted on 
issues' of specific concern to Blacks as such, it would not be 
proper to designate such a mayor as a 'Black leader 1 ." Similarly, 
regarding Black appointed officials, Smith ( 1 9 8 1 a : 3 3 ) has raised 
the question of under what, conditions and circumstances Black 
presidential appointees are to be viewed as leaders of the race. 
The important point here is that the race leadership of officials 
of the government (or other major American institutions, for 
example, the Ford Foundation) is a matter to be explicitly 
demonstrated rather than implicitly assumed. 

LP.wer__S^ruc|ure^__ScJi^sm_and « 

Since the early 1960s, there has been no systematic research 
on power structures as such in the Black comnuni ty , either locally, 
or nationally. However, nearly 30 years after his classic 1953 

study, Floyd Hunter in Commun i t y Powe r Succession^ Atlanta's 

Policy Makers Revisited (19 80) reexamines Atlanta's power 
structure. The first thing to note about the power structure in 
Atlanta is that, despite the civil fights movement, the election*' 
of a Black governing coalition, and significant integration of the 
professional occupational structure, there still existed in 1980 a 
distinct supe r or d i na t e white "community" pow^r structure and a 

i 
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subordinate Black " subcommuni ty 11 power structure* The dominant 
power structure in Atlanta in 1980, as in 1950, was constituted by, 
the major financial, industrial, and business leaders of that 
city, although a smattering of professionals and politicians 
existed at the periphery of the structure (Hunter, 1980;43-49). 
Hunter writes that "...a few (B) lacks would also be included in 
Atlanta's overall power structure, particularly at the corporate 
board level..,," However, he adds that fundamentally the At'lanta 
power structure is white, and "••.the weight of the whole scheme 
veers unerringly toward the goals of business and the 
business-dominated technology" (1980:47, 49)* 

Atlanta's Black power structure in 1980, again as in 1950, 
was disproportionately male, middle class, and middle aged* Of 
the 2 5 top leaders identified by Hunger, only 2 were women. 
Businessmen remained at the top of the leadership structure, but 
by 1980 politicians had displaced preachers and professionals as 
the influential members of the " subcommun i ty H (1980:70-71), 

Finally, Hunter writes, '"Phe (B)lack power structure is still 

• ■ 

powerful, in a real sense, only so far as its members are granted 
power, credit and social recognition by the white overlords of 
urban power in Atlanta" ( 1980: 72-7'3) . / 

Holden, in his wide-ranging inquiry, interprets Black 
politics as occurring at both the local and national levels 
through a fa.irly well defined and stable set of relationships 
which he calls the Black 11 quas i -government • H Specifically, he 
argues that there is a 11 constant interplay 11 or inter act i on among 
the elites of the "major socioeconomic i n s t i t ut ions H or 
organizations of the community that produces "a central tendency 

.4 - si - 5d 



which becomes the judgment of Uie 1 (B) lack community'" (1973:3-4). 
Such a judgment, he writes, has "substantial moral and political 

if 

influence over some options available to anybody, (B) iack % 1 i ving in 
the territorial ghetto and beyond." Thus, the structure of power 
in the Black community is held together by the M in t erdependent 

4 ' * .... 

elites of the major (B) lack socioeconomic inst i tut ions w and by a 
fairly stable leadership recruitment process that allows for the 
. incorporation into the Black political world of such diverse 

personalities as Roy Wilkins and Stokely Carmichael. Specifically 

% 

i t 

on the point of leadership schism and realignment, Holden contends m 
that "there is a certain stability in,, the corit inua t i on of persons 
in leadership rdles over very long times while -- over the same 
timeS new leadership personnel are 'constantly added as 

competitors, but seldom merely replace or displace their 
predecessor s 11 (1973:7). As a result, there is a certain stability 
in tlye symbolism and ideological cleavages of Black politics. 

In a partial test of the Holden thesis, Smith v ( 1978**) found 
that among the Black political elites in Washington, D.C. 
(interest group executives, members of Congress, presidential 
appointees, and journalists), there was empirical evidence of that 
"Constant interplay" among the various leaders and anecdotal 
evidence that this interaction eventuates in a consensus as to the 
judgment of the Black community, at .'east insofar as issues in the 
federal policy-making process are concerned. 

4 Regarding the leadership recruitment process, Salamon (1973) 
studied the impact on the traditional Black leadership structure 
in Mississip' of the opening of that state's political-electoral 
system to Blacks. He argued that the availability of elective 
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offices to Blacks in Mississippi created the possibility of a host 
of new leadership roles which were relatively independent oi 
whites, 'and thus opened the possibility of a basic restructuring 

9 

of the traditional leadership hierarchies. 

Based on a questionnaire administered to the 336 Black 
candidates for elective office ^Mississippi in 1970, , Salamoiu 
concluded that by and large the persons wn.o soug.ht and won 
elective off fee in Mississippi resembled the traditional Black 
elite* in terms of social background (1973:628). However, he also 
observed that while the traditional leaders wer'e dominant, a new 
non-establishment leader sh ip al so, emerged to take advantage of the 
^expanding political opportunities and to compete wj th the old 
leaders for influence among Mississippi Blacks,* 

But perhaps, Salamon's most important conclusion in terms of 
leadership r e c r u i tme n t / d i sp 1 acement is that "evel the (B) lacks 
with traditional backgrounds... evidence a changeror i ented set of 
attitudes that d i s t i n g u i shes them markedly from the leaders of 
even adecade ago. In other words, while drawing substantially on 
existing (B)lack elit*es, the movement has changed the character of 

« 

(B)lack political leadership infusing the old elite with fresh 
blood and new ideas" ( 1 9 73 1 643 ) . At the national level,, Smith 
(1976:327-34) found a-similar pattern. The old-line leadership of 
Black civil r i gh t s , fit 6 1 ess ional , and elected officials in the 
late 1960s incorporated the younger, more militant (in terms of 
rhetoric and orientation to the masses) advocates of Black power 
and "caucus separatism" into the established leadership structure. 
Further, some established leaders also adapted the rhetoric and 

ideas of the young Black power rebels. Thus, the available 

/ 
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research supports HoUen' s. argument regarding the stability, 
continuity, and adaptablity of the Black power structure. 
CI as s ; Co lor ? and l S oc j a 1 Background • 

• Holden divides the Black community into two major classes 
The Bourgeois and The Folk - - each o f , wh om' is divided into 
subclasses.. The Bourgeois class is divided into the "Gentry , " 
that is/ the color conscious descendants of the free Negroes and 
mu 1 at toes wh o exercised leadership during the Civil War and 
Recons t ruct ich\ era,- and the "Solid Middle Class 11 (estimated at ZSr 
percent of the Black population) -- people whose middle class 
status is defined in the same terms as the middle class status of* 
their white counterparts. (1973:27-28).. The Folk are divided into 
the "Working Class Respectab les , " est imated at 30 percent of the 
Black population; the "Striving Poor," persons who work full-time 
but at poverty level wages; and f the "Immobile Poor," the 
long-term unemployed and the welfare dependent ( 1973,: 29-30) . 

Historically, the gentry provided leadership for the Black 
community. However, Holden argues that because of its relatively" 
small size and it« "color snobbery" (1973:28, 31), leadership in 

the Black conmunity has passed to the solid 'middle class. This 

* 

tendency of disadvantaged ethnic groups (which has been observed 
throughout American history) to develop leaders* who are marginal 
to the group" - - that is, persons of advanced econ om i c and 
professional attainment ~- results in'distrust of the Black 
bourgeoisie by the folk, and in class tensions which undermine the 
capacity for effective action (Holden, 1973:31). Although Holden 
writes that the bourgeoisie has remained the prime source of Black 
leadership, "••.it has not been able to redeem the promises which 
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as a leadership group it has overtly and implicitly made to 
produce racial change on a scale, and, in a form,, suitable to most 
of the (B)lack population" (1973:36). .As a result, there exists 
in the Black community a process Holden calls "cent r i frugal i sm" •-- 
a tendency toward severe internal conflict (1973:36). This 
tendency has been reported in the literature about th*e Negro 
leadership group. Thus, it appears that the transformation in 
leadership that occurred in the 1960s, while perhaps diminishing, 
this phenomenon, did not eliminate it as a factor in subcommun i tv 
leadership. 

- The new literature provides no additional data on the ethnic 
origins of Black leaders. While there are, as Holden (1973) and 
Bennett ( 1965 :42) suggest, some indications t ha t . the Bl'ack 
establishment is losing its caste-color .fla.vor as a result of the 
events of the 1960s, there are no data available to establish this 

4 0 

as conclusive fact. , 

/ 

Ajsociai background profile of the new Black leadership 
closely resembles the old Negro leadership of largely middle aged, 
middle class men. Salamon's ( 1 973 ) description of Black 
candidates ahd office holders in Mississippi is an apt Summary of 
the findings on the social background of Black elected officials 
nationally (Conyers & Wallace, 1976: 55-68; Cavanagh & Stockton, 
1982 :10), and in two northern states, New Jersey (Cole, 
1 9 7 6 : 3,7 - 5 5 ) and Michigan (Stone, 19 7 8:284-404). Salamon 
(1973:629) writes, "The typical candidate was male, well over 40 



years old, 
".p rofess ion 



at least a high school graduate, a white-collar 
al" or land-owning farmer, a home owner and the 



recipient of a substantial middle class income by Mi ss i ss ippi 
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standards. He was, therefore, hardly representative of 
Mississippi (B) lacks." 

Thus, in spite of the fact that today's Black leadership is 
disproportionately constituted by elected officials in comparison 
to the old Negro leadership, one does not observe significant 
differences in their social backgrounds. This is surprising since 
Mypdal (1944, 1962), Ladd (1966), and others have suggested that 
politicians were more likely to be representative of their 
communities (in terms of social background) than were non-elective 
leaders. However, this appears not to be the case. Indeed, Smith 
f 1976 : 304-07) found that elected officials were more advantaged on 
most measures of social background than were their appointed 

counterparts in the national administration or the executives of 

ft 

- 

the Washington offices of Black interest organizations. * 

. The data from the Ebony survey reported c in Chapter Three show 
that, in the last two decades or so, there has been a decline in 
individualistic "glamour personality" type leadership and a rise 
in organi za t i onal ly -based leaders, especially leaders who are 
affiliated with fraternal and professional organizations. In 
addition, as a result of the Black power movement, a whole range 
of independent jor caucus type Black organizations have emerged* 
Smith ( 1981 a t 436-38) reports that between 1967 and .1969 (the peak 
period of Black power) , 73 new national Black organizations were 
formed. These new organizations cover a range of Black coittnuni ty 
* concerns and interests for example, bu s i n e s s / e c onomic , 4 

educational, professional/occupational, and the explicitly 
political. In addition, as a result of the Conmuni ty Act ion 
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Program's doctrine of "maximum feasible participation," the 

availability of federal funds and organizer*, and the effect of 

the ideologies of Black power and conmuiiity control, a variety of 

grass-roots, conrauni ty-based organizations of the poor and lower 

middle class were formed in urban and rural Black communities 

i 

(Peterson & Greenstone, 1979; & Bail is, 1974). While a number. of 
these organizations notably the National Welfare Rights 

Organisation have withered away as a result of cutbacks in 
federal and philanthropic support, many persist as evidenced by 
the formation in 1980 of a national organization' of 
conmuni ty-based groups. 

Thus, contrary to the often heard lament that Blocks are 
unorganized, the evidence indicates that they may be overly 
organized and that the resultant intense competition ^ver, limited 

/ ' 

resources may contribute to a major problem in leadership 
effectiveness (Holden, 1973:35).- 

This plethora of organizations in the Black community 
notwithstanding, Myrdal's conclusion of 1944 still appears to be 
valid. At the national and local levels,, the .NAACP and the Urban 
League are "without question" the most important organizations in 
the Black struggle for racia'l justice'. As Wilson observes, 
numerous organizations .have been formed in this century to 
adyance Black interests; however, the NAACP and the Urban League 
have "almost alone among scores of organizational attempts 
succeeded in institutionalizing a concern over race relations" 
( 1973 :7) . 



Recent research on Black organizations focuses on their 

effectiveness in t h e po 1 icy-mak ing process. Wolman and Thomas 

(1970) found in'the middle 1960s that Blacks lacked effective 

access to centers of decision-making in housing and education, not 

because the 'system was closed to them, but because they lacked 
. - » 
effective organization, and the 1 irai ted organizational resources 

avai lable' were too narrowly focused on civil rights. More 
recently, Smith (1976:337-39)^ and Pinderhughes (1980) found that 

Black organizations have developed nominal access to most major 
federal policy areas, and have enlarged their focus to include the 
full range of domestic and foreign policy. However, they also 
foundj that this multiplicity of issues which are arenas of concern 
to Black groups and the resource difficulties of the subordinate, 
dependent Black coninuni ty , "weaken their likelihood of being taken 
seriously within, any of these arenas" (Pinderhughes , 1980:36) . 
Indeed, Pinderhughes (1980) and Bailey (1968) both conclude that 
the "middle class" strategy of lobbying, litigating, and 
electioneering alone cannot be effective i n me 1 i or a t ing the 
multiple problems of the Black community. Yet, in his study of 
more 'than 20 Washington-based Black organizations, Smith 
(1976:327) found that all except the welfare rights group and the 
nat i onal i s t -Marx i s t groups were committed to th i s middl e ^1 as s 
model* of political action. » 

Insofar as nationalist and leftist organizations are 
concerned, Smith (1976:615, 85) found that such. groups as the All 

African Peoples* Revolutionary Party, the African Liberation 

v 

Support Committee, and CORE were small and insignificant, and 
exercised little influence in the policy-making process. This 
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lack of influence was due to the fact that these groups did not 
seek play a policy-making role. ' Regarding this latter point, 

until* th^ death of El i j a h Muhammad, the Nation of Islam, the 
largest aii^ most influential of the Black nationalist 
organizations, took wh at might be regarded as the u 1 t'iifia t e 

nationalist position relative to efforts to influence government 

. / r'' 

policy. Smith (1976:85) quotes Dr\ Lonnie Shabazz, the MJniX tep 

of Washington Mpsque #4, as saying, "We do not and will not lobby 

in any shape, form, or fashion because it would be attempting to 

advance our interests through' the devil's system; it would be 

mixing two systems (ours and theirs) and there would be inevitable 

conflict."' S,ince Mr. Muhammad's death, the Nation of Islam' ]has 

split into an orthodox fact ion un^te^Min i ster Louis Farrakhan, 'and 

a — revisonist faction (called variously the World Community of 

Islam in the West or The American Muslftn Mission) under 'Minister' 

Wal lace Muhammad. The revisionist faction is integrat ioni s t in 

its goals and practices (Muhammad, 1980). However, because of the 

split, the revisionist and the or thadox factions are now on ly 

shadows of the organization the Nation of Islam was at the peak of 

its influence in the 1960s (Lincoln, 1968). 

In general, then, the evidence supports the conclusion that 

the nationalist and Marxist organizations in the Black community 

face nearly insurmountable difficulties in developing' long-term 

viable organisations capable of sustained political activity 

(Geschwender , 1977 ; . Par en t i , 1964) . 

, •* 

Since a significant proportion of the new Black leadership is 
constituted by elected officials, it is necessary to consider 
briefly their organizational base. Although the conventional 
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wisdom is that the church is a principal., if not, ( tjie principal, 

/ ■ *mm % ^ 

.organizational base 'of Black electoral of f ice . seekers, the 
Kesearch indicate a this is not the case*. Rather, civil rights 
organizations (especially the NAACP). are as important as, if not 
more important than, the churteh. Salamon (1973:641) reports that 
7 0 percent of the candidates seek.ing. elective office ^n 
Mississippi in 1970 were recruited by church or civil rights 
organizations. Cole (1^76:46) reports that civil rigfits 
organizations were the principal base for elected officials in New 

c. , , t • ft 

Jersey. ^Eisin^er (1978 a :9) reports that 74 percent.'of the elected 

officials in his national s amp le were drawn f rfem civil rights 

/ 

organizations.^ The 'literature also indicates " that party 
organizations play a minor- role in Bl;ack electoral politics 
(fladden, Massotti, & Thiessen, 1968; & Cole, 1976:49). Further, 
Black elected officials ^ar e reluctant to' build permanent 

* * * . 

cotmiuni ty-wide electoral organi zafiofis . Instead, they pref er the 

freedom o 4 f personal ized, entrepreneurial campaigns, u^ing "the 

traditional organizational structure of the community for the 

purpose of voter mobilization (Ne 1 son, , 1978: 6£-67 } Nelson, 197^ 

iff" • 
Nelson, 1972; Ne ljson & Merant 6 , 1977} Murray fcVedlitz, 1974). 

i Yet another emergent organizational form in Black politics^ is 

* * » 

the convention movement. Efforts are currently being made to 
create a national Bla<!k political par'ty, or what Holden ( 1973: 172) 
calls a "mechansim of collective judgment, a regular conclave, so 
structured as to represent ' the .widest possible range of opinions 
and circumstances a kind of Afro-American general council." In 
essence, the leadership is seeking-, to develop a structure in Black 
politics to perform the interest aggregation function (Almond & 
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Powell, 1966:98-108). This effort is not new in Negro politics. 
Historically, there have been a number of Black political parties 
at the. local, state, and national levels (Walton, 1969; & Walton, 
1972:121-31). As ear ly as 1830 , a National Negro Convention was 
launched as a permanent organization to discuss common problems 
and develop an overall national strategy to eliminate the problems 
then facing Blacks (Walton, 1972^145). The national political 
parties in general have "disappeared almost as quickly as they 
have appeared*' (Walton, 1972-131). Although the Negro convention 
movement had a somewhat longer life (operating roughl om 
1830-1850) than the national political parties have had, it too 
eventually disappeared,, largely as a result of ideological 
conflict and internal strife (Walton, 1972; 145) . Again, in the 
1930s' a National Negro Congress embracing all of the majdr Negro 
socioeconomic, civic, and f r ajt er na 1 organizations was established. 
However, it also soon collapsed as a result of communist 

r 9 

penetration and inadequate staff and financial resources (Myrdal, 
1944, 1962:817- 19*). 

In 1972, yet another effort to develop such a structure of 
collective expression took shape at the National Black Political 
Convention in Gary, Indiana (Walters, 1972} Strickland, 1972} 
Clay, 1972; & Baraka, 1972). The Convention, which was broadly 
representative of the national Black community, was unable to 
successfully aggregate the various conflicting ideologies 
represented. As a result, the liberal integrat ioni s ts eventually 
withdrew, leaving the Convention a conclave of nationalists and 
Marxists. Although the Convention continues as a movement, it has 
lost much of its support from other major Black organizations and 
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from Black elected officials, the groups which were the original 

t 

basis of its strength. 

The effort to develop a Black political party continues, 
however. The Gary Convention in 1972 voted not to set up a party, 
but rather to work to create the machinery for such a party. A 
conference of Black elected officials and national civil rights 
leaders meeting in Richmond, Virginia in early 1980 issued a call 
for the establishment of a "task force" to study the feasibility 
of developing a Black party. However, at the Nat i ona I Black 
Political Convention held in Philadelphia in the Fall of 1980, the 
National Black Independent Political Party was formally 
established. 2 Ronald Walters, a leading academic advocate of a 
Black party and an activist in the Convention movement, makes the 

t 

case, for such a party a a mechanism by which to: (1) organize 
and mobilize the Black community --in electoral and non-e lecto- al 
politics -- around an agenda "commensurate with the needs" of the 
Black community; (2) hold Black elected officials accountable to 
the, Black cotrmuhi ty ; and (3) increase the leverage of the Black 
vote in presidential politics (Walters, 1975; & Walters, 1980). 

Walters, as he might say, makes a good case, in Aristotelian 
fashion, for the party. However, the historical evidence and the 
experience at Gary and subsequent conventions indicate that, given 
the present level of organizational and ideological conflict'in 
Black politics, the current effort at party building is likely to 
fail. The dominant i n t e g r a t i o n i s t wing of the leadership has 
already withdrawn from the effort. Given the factional and 
doctrinal splits between the various nationalist and Marxist 
ideologues 2 observed at Philadelphia, it is safe to conclude that 
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the new National Independent Black Political Party, like its 
historical forerunners, will founder on the rocks of ideological 
diversity and j fact i ona 1 i sm. Put simply, the Black community is 
too i'deolog ical ly and organizationally diverse to function, even 
operationally (except in times of man ifest crisis), as a united 
front, in a single, coherent political structure. The efforts of 
Blacks to create an a 1 1 -encompas s ing party recalls the struggle of 
New York Jewry in the second decade of this century' to establish a 
"Keh-i 1 1 ah , h a comprehensive communal structure which would unite 
the city's multifarious Jewish population. For nearly a decade 
the structure worked reasonably well. However, it too then 
foundered on the rocks of ideological, national, and religious 
diversity before its ultimate demise, ther eby po in t in^ to both the 
limits and possibilities of ethnic group life in the United States 
(Goren, 1970 ; ?,4-4 1 ) . 

In addition to the foregoing, Ham'lton ( 1973 l> ;88) argues that 
an independent Black party is "not advisable" because: (1) the 
resources in terras of manpower and money are simply not available 
on a broad enough scale to make an impact; (2) Blacks have 
invested considerable energy in gaining potential leverage and 
positions in the Democratic Party; and (3) an independent party, 
while it may permit isolated Black candidates to win offices, does 
not permit "gaining an effective base of sustained power within 
the decision -making structure" of ongoing institutions of 
governance. It also should be noted that a successful independent 
Black party might stimulate the formation of racist "white" 
parties of the right. This, in turn, would probably increase the 
rancorous debate on public policy with respect to race and deflect 
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whatever leverage independent Black political action might have in 
legislative and executive elections, at least at the state and 
national levels where Bracks do not constitute a political, 
majority. As Frye (1980: 164) concludes in his case study of the 
National Demo c r a Ki c *Pa r t y oZ Alabama, "...third parties as an 
operational izat ion Tbf the concept of 'black power' ...are likely to 
be limited in success to miniscule areas of the American political 
ar ena . " 

Finally, a Black political party denies the fundamental 
exigency of the Black predicament in the United States. There can 
be no basic alteration in the political economy of Black America 
without structural change in the American economy, and structural 
change in the economy is not possible without an interdependent 
coalition of Black and white progressives. 

Given the difficulties in creating a structure that would 
encompass the range of ideologies in the Black community, the 
dominant liberal integrat ioni st leadership has sought to develop 
alternative mechanisms. There is first, the National Black 
Leadership Forum, a coalition of the executives of 16 leading 

i 

civil rights, civic, and political organisations. The Forum meets 
regularly in an effort to develop a coraamon Black agenda and 
strategy, and to share responsibilities in the articulation of 
Black interests in the federal policy-making process. 

Second, there is the Congressional Black Caucus (Barnett, 
19.77; Barnett, 1974 } Barnett, in press} Henry, 1977 } Levy& 
Stoudinger, 1976} Levy & Stoudinger, 1978} Robeck, 1974} Sheppard, 
1973} Smith, 198 l c ; & Smith, 1981 d ). Over the years, the Caucus 
has, in the words of its current chair, Congressman Walter 



Fauntroy, argued that "27 million Blacks in this country view the 
members of the CBC as the elected government of the (B)lack 
nation," This is political hyperbole* However, there is evidence 
that t in the development of its policy statements and legislative 
agendas, the Caucus does explicitly seek to aggregate' the broadest 
range of opinion in the Black community (excluding the 
nationalists and Marxists), and that i^fcjhas had considerable 
success in this effort (Smith, 1981°), Although the Caucus is not 
descriptively representative of the national Black comnunity, and 
a number of its members are dependent upon whi t e money and votes 
to retain their -seats in Congress, the group is substantively 
representative of Blacks in that its voting record and official 

pronouncements closely reflect the extreme liberalism of the Black 

d * 
community (Smith, 1981 i 220) • As such, it is the organization 

that most nearly approximates a mechanism of collective judgment 

for the national Black community. As an extension of its 

aggregation capacity, the Caucus has also created the Black 

Leadership Roundtable. Constituted by about 125 national Black 

organizations, this structure serves both as a source of Black 

community input to the Caucus and as a mobilization-community 

action network (Congressional Black Caucus, 1982). 

Finally, it should be noted that while organizational leaders 

have to some extent di splaced charismatic ones, there is still in 

Bl ack 'po litics a place for the char i smat i c- ind i v i dual i st i c 1 eader . 

In some measure, the Rev. Jesse Jackson's leadership is based upon 

his personality (rather than his organization, as is the case with 

Benjamin Hooks, for example), and his ability to project an image 

as a leader who is able to communicate in the language of the 
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masse*. However, Jackson is only the best known of such 
charismatic leaders; they can' also be observed at the local level 
among both establishment and nat i ona 1 i s t / 1 ef t i s t leaders. Given 
the significance of oratorical skills in Black culture (Holden, 
1973 : El ; & Hannerz , 1968), such persons will probably cont inue to 
be a prominent feature of Black leadership* * 
Leadersh ip I Rh etor ic ^ Goa 1 s } and Methods 

None of. the new Black leadership studies develop leadership 
typologies* Either the problem of typology is ignored (Salamon, 
1973} Conyers & Wa 1»1 a c e , 1976),' or it is cone luded that the 
typologies typically employed in the Negro . leader sh ip literature 
distort more than they illuminate about leadership beliefs, 
ideology, or style (Holden, 1973:15-16} Smith, 1976:333-33; 
Hamilton, 1 9 7 3 a : XV -XV I ; & Cole, 1976:81-82). However, if the 
standard typologies of Negro leadership are divided into their 

constitutent elements -- goals, methods, and rhetoric then 

there are data in the Black leadership studies that permit the 
classification of leaders along these dimensions. 

The attempt to classify the goals or beliefs of Blacks along 
the classical 1 e f t - 1 ibera 1 , r i ght -conserva t i ve abstraction rs a 
mistake because: 

* 

• • . (B) lacks have been the have-nots of the system. Abstract 
ideologies for "all mankind" mean less to them than filling 
• voids created by oppression. How does one philosophically 
label Marcus Garvey who in the 1920s urged a "central nation" 
in Africa for all (B)lacks? Was his movement as he alter- 
nately suggested, 1 iberal . . .or conservative? Fur ther 
neither (B)lack nationalism nor integration perch comfortably 
on a left-right spectrum. In much of the north (B) lack 
.separatism is equated wi th radi cal i sm; in the south the 
reverse (Cole, 1976:93) . 
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Two other characteristics of 31ack thought are worthy of 
not First, "...in comparison with oth,er groups in American 
society, Black communities produce inordinately la*ge numbers of 
talented individuals and organized groups concerned with 
fundamental systemic change" (Barnett, 1976:23). Second, the 
political thought' of Black Americans hjas been largely 
problem-solving and action-oriented; therefore , ' "one finds much of 
the thought produced by "activists" rather than by relatively 
unengaged observers" (Hamilton, 197 3* : X 1 1 1 ) . 

An examination of contemporary expressions of Black political 
thought shows the salience of the foregoing 'factors? 'Black thought 
bridges the left-right dichotomy, it evinces a concern for 
fundamental change, and it is largely the product of political 
activists. 

Leadership Bel ief s 

We begin our consideration of leadership beliefs and goals 
with a discussion of Black nationalism. There are a variety of 
Black nationalist goals or beliefs. The range of definitions of 
Black nationalism valries from simple racial solidarity to the 
complex ideologies of Pan- Af r icani sm and territorial separatism 
(Bracey, Meier, & Rudwick, 1970tXXVI). While there may be some 
value as Walters ( 1 9 7 3 ), among others, suggests., in terms of 
ideological unity in defining nationalism simply as racial 
sol idar i ty such a definition has little scientific value because 
it is too broad to discriminate among the variety of thought 
extant in .the Black community. Thas, for purposes of scientific 
analysis the concept of nationalism should be restricted to a 

N 
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belief in some form of racial separateness , whether psychic or 

i 

physicals 

Using this more restrictive definition, one finds a variety 
of nationalist belief "systems." There are the cultural 
national ists who seek to develop and con sol id ate a separate and 
distinct Black culture or way of life (Karenga, 1977} & Baraka, 
1969). There are the revolutionary nationalists who seek, 
ultimately through a "people's war," to force the United States 
gover nmen t to negotiate the establi shment of a separate Bl ack 
state the Republic of New Aii ica -- in five deep south states 
(Obadele, 1971). There are the religious nationalises who seek 

4 

ultimately through the intervention of divine providence, the 
establishment of a separate homeland for Blacks (Farrakhan, 1980) ♦ 
And finally there are the Pan Africanists who seek, in unspecified 
ways, the ultimate liberation and unification of Africa under 
scientific socialism (Carmichael, 1969)* A number of these 
nationalist expressions are linked to Marxist or "communist 11 
ideologies (Baraka, 1975; & Marable, 1980). However, there are 
orthodox expressions of Marxi st-Lenini st thought as the "key to 
(B) lack "liberation" (Of ari , 1972; & Davis, 1974). 

Finally, there is the i n t e g r a t ion i s t approach which also 
bridges the left-right continuum. First, there are the 
traditional "liberal in tegrat ioni st s (Congressional Black Caucus, 
1971; & the National Urban League , 1973 ) • Second, there is th$ 

tradition of democratic socialism (Rustin, 1971). Finally, in the 

i 

after ma th of the eject ion of Ronald Reagan , a smal 1 group of 

persons who describe themselves as conservatives have emerged, at 



least in the national media (Singer, 1981; Watt, 1981; & 
Willingham, 1981). 

Before examining the research on leadership beliefs, it is 
perhaps appropriate first to examine what we know about mass 
attitudes toward these ideologies as a means by which to place 
leadership beliefs in some context. First, all the available 
survey data indicate that the majority of Blacks, whatever their 
sex, age, education, or place of residence, reject the separatist 
goal ( Ebony , 1972: 12-13; Marx, 1967:28-29} Brink & Harris, 
1963: 119-20; & Campbell, 1 9 7 0 : 15-17). Indeed, at the peak of 
nationalist agitation in the late 1960s, support for the ultimate 
nationalist! goal of a separate Black state found suppor t among 
only 7 percent of the national Black population, with the very 
young and the very old providing the highest levels of support at 
10 percent (Campbell, 1 9 7 0 : 1 6., 1 8 ). No data are available 
regarding mass support for cultural nationalism, although there is 
reason tp believe that support for it may be more widespread than 
is that fot separatism, and is possibly growing (Holden, 
1973:64) . 4 

Although there is a paucity of data on mass attitudes toward 
Marxism, what little we know suggests that Blacks support the 
major values and institutions of the society, including 
capitalism. Devine (1972:281), for example, found that, of those 
Blacks with an opinion, 6 out of 10 believed that things Like 
electric power and housing should be run by private business* 
Yankelovich, in a 1974 survey of American college students, found 
that Black students were just as "capitalistic" in their value 
structure as were white students, manifesting strong beliefs in 
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the sacredness of private property (72 percent), and that business 

should make a profit (86 percent). 

Finally, on liberalism-conservatism, the evidence is 

unambiguous. In their landmark study of American voting behavior 

and opinion, Nie, Verba, and Petrocik (1976:253-55) wrote; 

... (B) lacks held predominantly liberal attitudes on the 
issues in the 1950st Twenty-five (25) percent were in the 
most extreme liberal decile, and a full- sixty-five (65) 
percent were to be found in the three most liberal deciles. 
Moveover , the remainder of the (B) lack population was 
moderately liberal, with less than seven (7) percent of all 
(B) lacks giving responses which placed them in any deci l,e on 
the conservative side of the line. However, even with a 
predominantly liberal profile in the 1950s, the degree of 
change in political attitudes is greater for (B)lacks than 
for any other group in the popul at ion . The ext reme and homo- 
genous liberal opinion profile of (B)lacks in the early 1970s 
is striking* Where we found twenty-five (25) percent of all 
(B) lacks in the most liberal decile, we now find sixty-two 
(62) percent of all (B) lacks at this point. What is more, 
eighty-five (85) percent of all (B) lack Americans now respond 
to the issues in a way which places them in the three most 
liberal dec i les . . . . (And) the leftward movement of the (B) lack 
population has occurred not only on the issues of central 
importance* to (B) lacks -- schoool integration and increased 
at tent ion to (B) lack problems but on is sues of foreign 
policy and scope of government as well* 

What is even more remarkable is that, while. Blacks were becoming 

more liberal during t h«i s period, all other population groups 

except Jews were becoming increasingly conservative. Thus*, the 

data are clear: the so-called new Black c/nservat ive leadership 

f inds less support among the masses tha^do even the nationa lists 
5 

and Marxi sts . 

Turning now to leadership beliefs, the studies show that 
Black leadership, like Black fol lower ship , is liberal and 
integrat ioni s t but committed also to the idea of racial 
solidarity. Salamon (1973:636) found that more than 95 percent of 

the Black candidates for office in Mi ss i ss ippi expressed strong 

/ 
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support for such liberal policies as guaranteed jobs, national 
health insurance, and reductions in military spending; 90 percent 
expressed a strong sense of racial solidarity; and 60 percent 
supported the Black power principle of independent Black 
organization and political action. In New Jersey, Cole (1976:94), 
using a se 1 f -p 1 acement ideology scale, found that 16 percent of 
the Black elected officials described th erase Ives as radical , 52 
percent as liberal, 7 percent as middle-of-the-road, and none as 
conservat i ve (the remaining 25 percent responded as H other" or 
"none"),. In comparison, none of the white elected officials in 
Cole's sample described themselves as liberal, 42 percent as 
middle-of-the-road, and 14 percent as conservative (the remaining 
10 percent were classified as "other" or "none").* Cole also 
found that 61 percent of the BlacK elected officials supported 
Black power as a slogan to bring Black people together and as a 
means to achieve the group's "fair share of society's benefits" 
(1976:101). 

Conyers and Wa 1 lace , in their study involving a nat ional 
sample of Black and white elected officials, f ound a } "cons i s tent 1 y 
stronger liberal tendency on the part of (B) lack of als than on 
the part of white officials" (1976:30). For example, 76 percent 
of the Black officials but only 30 percent of the white officials, 
believed it was the responsibility of the "entire society" to 
guarantee "adequate housing, income and leisure" (1976:31). 
Although there was majority support among the Black officials for 
independent Black businesses and universities, only a minority (24 
percent) favored an independent all-Black party. In general, 
then, the Conyers and Wallace data show that Black elected 
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officials who are liberal integrat ioni s t s favor racial solidarity 
and independent Black institutions in business and education but 
not in politics, where "working through the established party 
structure" is preferred to an independent Black party (1976:27). 

Smith* ( 1976 ) on the basis of a series of loosely 

structured interviews with Blacks who were members of Congress, 
executives of Black interest organizations, presidential 
appointees, journalists, and staff members of congressional 
repr e sen tat i ves --.classified the Black leadership in Washington 
as both conservative and integrat ioni st . The former 
classification was based upon their "acceptance of, or more 
precisely, accomnodat ion to the capitalist, free market, welfare 
state characteristics of the present day U.S. political economy" 
(Smith, 1976 : 3 13). Their classification as integrat ioni sts was 
based upon their goal of seeking, incrementally, equal access for 
Blacks to societal economic and political opportunities (Smith, 
1 97 6 : 3 18 , 33 2 ). There were Black nationalists and Marxists 

present among Washington's Black elites and groups, but they were 

/ 

small or insignificant in number. 

Although Smith jabels the dominant ideology of the members of 
the Washington Blaci/ establishment as conservative, he points out 
that they nevertheless are probably the most progressive of all 
organized lobbies in the federal policy-making process (Smith, 
1976:316). They are labeled conservative because they reject in 
principle or as "unrealistic" socialist alternatives to the 
present organization of the economy. But several members of the 
Congressional Black Caucus were labeled by members of their staffs 
as Tcloset socialists." That is, they were considered to be 



persons who support socialist principles as requisite to resolving 
tha problems of the ghetto poor but, because of the perceived 
limitations of Ame r i c a n ""po 1 i t i c s are unwilling "to go public" 
with' proposals based upon explicit socialist principles., 
Recently, however, Ronald Del Urns o f ' Ca 1 i f o r n i a reportedly 
publicly announced his membership in the Socialist Party 
(Pinderhughfts , 1979:21). Further, Congressman Parren Mitchell of 
Maryland has called for the nationalization of certain basic U.S. 
industries (specifically petroleum*) as a means by which, to resolve 
the probfem of ghetto joblessness (Dorfman, 1980). Thus, within 
the Black establishment, the socialists may be "coming out . of the 
closet," 8 

In his revisi't to Atlanta, Hunter also describes the ideology 

i 

of the members of that city's Black es tab 1 i shment as conservative 
for several reasons. First, he states, "As the top leaders hatve 
prospered, their values resemble more and more the prevailing 
values o f the city and nation, "i Second", Hunter considers 
Atlanta's Black leaders to be Conservative because they seek 
"systematic integration, not separatism/ and "the general 
maintenance of the larger American system." Finally, he notes 
that ;tfhey can keep order in the ethnic quarter" (1980:71; 7**). 
Hunter also notes that there are underlying policy differences 
between the Black and white leadership in Atlanta. These 
differences reflect the liberalism-conservatism atfi.s in American 
politics and policy. For example, the white leadership in Atlanta 
"wanted more and more building of huge central city projects, 
rapid transit, airport i mp r ovement , Omn i-lnternat ional and 
expanded higher income housing in outlying areas," while Blacks 
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sought solutions to problems o £• ghet to hous ing , unemployment, 
crime, and drug addiction (19 8 0:151-52). Because Black 
leadership, in seeking solutions to these problems, fails to take 

account of the "ol igarchical " management of the economy and 

» * * ' 

proposes a " d emo cratic" alternative, Hun ter believes it pi ays a 

. *» » 

basically conservative role in the city's politics. \- 

Holden classifies Black leadership beliefs as clientage) 
opposition, and withdrawal. CHrentajje, w hich is akin toMyrdaVs 
accommodation type, rejects direct challenges to white supremacy, 
relying instead on powerful whites to effect rchange. OEE25.1ii£!l » v 
which is akin to Myrdal's protest type, relies on appeals to the 
universal ist ic norms of democracy and protest within the framework 
of constitutionalism* to change the behavior of whites* 
Withdrawal, which is akin toBlack nationalism, rejects the norms 
q>nd values of white society and calls for physical and/or 
psychological withdrawal from American society (Holden, 
1973:42-43). Holden argues that, while the opposition type is 
dominant in the Black leadership group, all types can be found, 
and that the advocates of withdrawal increased in influence 
between 1966-67 (1973:43). 

If one includes as forms of withdrawal the organizational 
consequences of the Black power ideology and. the movement of 
community control, in the ghetto as Holden does, labeling them 
respectively "caucus separatism" and "street level populism" 
( 1 97 3 : 7 0- 7 3 ), then it is true that the advocates of withdrawal 
have increased in influence 'in the Black leadership group. 
However, to include Black power ofgan i ?a t,l onj such as the 
Congressional Black Caucus and the variety of community-based 
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organizations in the category of withdrawal is an analytical 
error. These groups have not "withdrawn" from the confrontation 
with white supremacy, as to some extent have the various 
nationalist ideologies reviewed above. Rather, they represent an 
irapqrtant effort to construct an ideological and organizational 
base for a mo re effective. challenge to the syst em of wh i t e 
supremacy . 

Ho 1 den 1 s book is mo>re than description and anal y sis; it also 
involves prescription. Indeed, the book may be viewed as an 
academic manifesto of the i n t e g r a t i o n i s t wing of the Black 
leadership group in the United States. As such, it is probably 
the most systematic and cogent defense of integration extant. 
Holden argues that there is an "inescapable interdependence" 
between Blacks and whites in the United States. As a result, he 

argues that in tegrat ion is the only realistic objective for Blacks 

% 

in the United States, because the nationalist goal of territorial 
separatism and the Marxist goal of armed rebellion and revolution 
are "nothing short of roraant ic i sm" ( 1973 : 96- 130) . 9 

Holden defines integration as the "result which Exists when 
two or more diverse parties are brought together in what is a 
common political enterprise and a common structure of respect, 
even though each of the parties may also have certain additional 
structures ( se 1 f -deve 1 opmen t ) peculiar to itself" (1973 : 137 ). In 
the context of contemporary Black politics, this coming together 
of the two diverse parties, one Black and the other white, in a 
common enterprise, could easily be interpreted as a loss of "Black 
identity* in order to fit into the larger Amer/ican structure. 
Consequently, Holden adds that integration is desirable even 
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though each of the parties may also have additional enterprises 
peculiar to itself. By this careful modification, he cuts at the 
core of the argument of the opponents of integration; he argues 
for integration without the loss of Black identity. 

Specifically, Holden argues that the goal is an integrated 
society where there would be "substantial evidence that race would 
not predict the distribution of either material benefits or 
psychic esteem in any significant degree" (1973:137). The fact 
that race substantially predicts the distribution of material 
benefits in the United States is amply documented (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1978). Also, in spite of the progress occasioned by 
the civil rights and Black power movements, there is still 
substantial evidence that race predicts the distribution of 
psychic esteem as well. That is, Blacks continue to suffer from 
negative racial stereotypes and have lower self-esteem than do 
whites (Sussman & Denton, 1981; and Clark & Clark, 1980). 
Never tneless, it is the core belief and dream of the 
integrat ioni s t belief "system" that a soc i e ty wi thout these racial 
differentials in material and psychic well-being is both desirable 
and possible. 

In sum, the evidence is clear that the dominant belief or 
ideology among Black leaders is liberal integrat ioni st , and that 
they are representative of the broad masses of Blacks in holding 
this belief. The f i n d i n g s^ r e g a r d i n g leadership methods and 
rhetoric which follow complete our discussion of the constituent 
elements of the leadership typology. 
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Q2£li_*£d_Me t^ods 

In their nationwide survey of Black elected officials, 
Conyers and Wallace (19 7 6:20) found that 90 percent of the 
respondents indicated that conventional political methods 
(including litigation and petitioning) were "very important" or 
"fairly important" in achieving progress for Blacks in America; 55 
percent gave these responses for mass demonstrations and protests, 
and 21 percent said that they subscribed to violence, when 
peaceful methods failed to achieve progress. Smith (1976:324-27) 
classified leadership political methods as moderate (voting, 
litigation, and lobbying) and trl 1 i tant (mass demons t rat ions and 
protest) , and found that moderate methods clearly predominated 
among Black elites and groups in Washington, In fact, Smith 
writes that the "data suggest an even higher degree of convergence 
among (B) lack elites and groups in terms of political style than 
political beMefs such that even nationalist groups like 
CORE ... pur su e their goals through moderate methods" ( 1976:327). 
Of the 20 Black groups surveyed by Smith, all save 2 the 
African Liberation Support Committee and the National Welfare 
Rights Organization indicated that moderate methods were the 
preferred means of gaining access to and influencing policy 
make r s , 

Thus, the preferred political style of the Black leadership 
group today emphasizes moderate or conventional methods at the 
expense of militant or unconventional methods. This preference is 
in spite of the fact that there is a considerable body of evidence 
and argument that a racially stigmatized and historically poor and 
oppressed minority cannot rely on such methods alone to achieve 



economic and social progress (Pinderhughes , 1980} Wilson, 1966; 
Keech, 1968; Hechter, 1972; & Bailey, 1968). This preference is 
also in spite of the fact that there exists a kind of "protest 
ethos" in the Black community (Eisinger, 1974), predisposing the 
masses to favor the use by the leadership of more militant 
political methods. In a poll by Louis Harris for the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews (1978*98) , a sample of the Black 
public and the national Black leadership was asked to agree or 
disagree with the following statement, "The only time (B) lacks 
make real progress is when they hold protests and non-violent 
demonstrations." Forty-nine percent of the mass sample agreed, 
but only 29 percent of the 1 e a der sh i p samp I e agreed with that 
statement. Harris writes, "...it is fair to conclude that the 
(B)lack public is seeking a leadership which will more forcefully 
implement a strategy for (B)lack equality" (National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1978:98). 

Harris explains the leadership's reluctance to endorse 
militant political methods in terms of its fear of a "severe 
blacklash by whites in the event of such overt street activity." \ 
While the fear of white backlash may be a factor, it is also 
probable that the leadership fears failure in the effort to 
mobilize a substantial protest movement in terms of meaningful 
pay-offs (that is, policy outputs), even if a successful mass 
protest movement could be revitalized. 

The leadership is in all likelihood correct. The success of 
the protest movement in the 1960s can probably be accounted for in 
terras of a peculiar set of circumstances: the issues were 
localized and clear (discrimination in public place?, denial of 
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the right to vote, and so forth)', protest techniques were 

relatively new and newsworthy; and important white groups (for 

example, the church, labor, and Jews) formed a part of the civil 

rights coalition. The issues today (such as affirmative action, 

welfare, and full employment) are murkier, and national rather 

than regional; former allies are now rivals; there are fewer Bull 

Connors or Jim Clarks; the media are less attentive; and the kind 

of young Black who provided cadre leadership in the 1960s is now 

... , . 

more likely to be on the executive ladder in government or 

corporate bureaucracies. Stokely Carmichael starting out today, 

for example, would probably wind up with a law degree from Yale 

and a GS16 at the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

Thus, there appears to be a ma s s - e 1 i t e cleavage on 

appropriate political methods to achieve the goal of integration. 

Fundamentally, the argument of the dominant leadership group is 

f in 

that protest is a limited resource in the post-civil rights era 

and that, while it is not clear that conventional methods produce 
dramatic policy benefits, it is probably nevertheless true that 
the lack of conventional participation (especially voting and 
lobbying) is associated with a systematic exclusion of Blacks from 
public goods, for example, appointed office, food stamps, regular 
garbage collection, or less police harassment. 

In terms of the final element of the leadership typoTogy, 
Smith (1976:26-32) found that associated with moderate political 
methods is moderate or conciliatory rhetoric (with an emphasis on 
law, morality, and the American democratic, constitutional ethos 
of equality, freedom, and justice), while the rhetoric of the 
militant tends toward confrontation with an emphasis on 
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liberation, the Third World, anti-imperialism, corruption, and 

0 

decadence of the American society and polity. 

It is not the church as an institution 21E. i®» but rather a 
certain number and type of individual ministers that have provided 
leadership fo> Black America (Holden, 1973: 12). Based upon a 
review of local leadership patterns, Hamilton (1972:127-29) 
classifies the political activism of the Black preacher into three 
role types: Church-Based , where the minister's influence is due 
to his leadership of a large congregation, and he is active in the 
community in the sense that he is consulted on local issues by 
public and private decisionmakers; Conmuni iy^Bas ed , where the 
minister is active in both electoral and pressure group politics, 
although an effort is made to keep separate the political and 
church activities; and Church-Based P rogrammatic, which is a 
combination of the two where the minister uses his church power 
base to attain economic and political goals for his followers. . 

Hamilton provides classification but no data on the frequency 
of occurrence of each type on their empirical correlates. 11 In 
general, despite their presumptive importance, there is a lack of 
systematic, empirical researc. on the political behavior of the 
Black clergy. An exception is the work of Berenson, Elifson, and 
Tollerson (1976) on the correlates of political activism among the 
Black ministry. On the basis of a 1970 questionnaire administered 
to a non-probability sample of 154 Black ministers from a universe 
of 184 in Nashville, Tennessee, it was found that political 
activism among the Black clergy was correlated with age, 
education, monetary strength of the church, and Black 
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identification. Specifically, the study concludes that young, 

highly educated preachers with a" strong sense of Black 

identification and from financially secure organizations are the 

most politically active (Berenson, Elifson, & Tbllerson, 

1 9 7 6:3 3 8 ) . Thus, it appears that political activism among the 

Black church and clergy is not as widespread as is often thought. 

Indeod, it is probable that a majority of preachers and churches 

are a conservative force in Black politics "working against the 

12 

widespread rad i ca 1 i za t i on of the Negro" (Marx, 1967-105). 

The data available on the extent to which Black preachers 
hold elective office indicate that, compared to whites, they are 
more active but not markedly so. Cole (1976:43) found that 7 
percent of the Black elected officials in New Jersey were 
preachers, compared to none of the whites. Smith (1981^:210). 
found that 12 percent of the Black congress ional delegation were 
cl.erics, compared to only 1 percent of their white colleagues. 

The literature on the new Black leadership is almost wholly a 
literature about elected officials, with a few exceptions. These 
exceptions include Jackson's work on Black judges; as well as that 
of Smith ( 1 9 8 1 b ) and Mock (1981 & 1982) on Black presidential 
appointees; and Henderson ( 1 97 8 & 1 9 7 8 ) on Black urban 
administrators. Regarding presidential appointees, the research 
evidence indicates that in the Kennedy -John son Administrations 
Blacks constituted approximately I percent of the senior level 
appointees, vr' i le they comprised 4 percent of such appointees in 
the Nixon-Ford Administrations, and 12 percent in the Carter 

1 *1 

Administration; They tend to be from middle class backgrounds. 
Other characteristics ares they tend to be selected on a partisan 
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basis; they tend to coma from the fields of law and business in 
Republican Administrations and from education, civil rights, and 
community service in Democratic Administrations; they tend to 
exhibit racial solidarity in terms of intercommunicat ions and 
policy focus; and, their impact on public policy depends heavily 
upon the electoral support Blacks give to the candidacy of the 
president who appo in t s % them (Mock, 1982 & Smith, 1981 b ) . 

Henderson (1978 a ) concludes that urban Black administrators 
tend to "be : relatively young compared to their white 
counterparts; well educated (although they are less educated than 
are their white colleagues); likely to have worked for community, 
non-profit, or educational institutions prior to their govenment 
career, while their white colleagues were more likely to^have come 
from the business or corporate sector; and, they are more likely 
to advocate community, civic, and professional interests than are 
white administrators, although the majority of both Black and 
white administrators were generally not advocacy prone, Finally, 
Jackson (1977) shows that the "typical" Black judge is similar to 
his white counterpart in terms of age, religious affiliation, 
place of birth, and education, but is dissimilar in that the 
typical Black judge grew up in less comfortable circumstances than 
did his white colleagues, was more politically active prior to his 
a p po in t me n t , and c ame to the bench with mo re prior judicial 
experience than did his white colleagues.. 

Insofar as Black elected officials are concerned, there has 
been a dramatic increase in their number since the middle sixties. 
It was only recently that the Joint Center for Political Studies 
reported for the first time that Blacks now constitute 1 percent 
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of the 490,200 elected officials in the United States (Williams, 
in press). The vast majority of these Black officials are elected 
at the local level} approximately 90 percent are either municipal, 
county, or local educational or law enforcement officials. 

The research evidence shows that the electoral process tends 
to act as a screening mechanism which aysteraical ly filters out 
non-estabi i shment type Black candidates (Salamon, 1973;644); that 
Black candidates tend to be elected by majority or near majority 
Black constituencies (Hadden, Massotti, fcThiessen, 1968; Bullock, 
1 9 7 5 ; & Smith, 1 9 8 1 d ) ; 1 4 that equitable representation depends 
upon the level of Black resources, for example, educational and 
income levels, and on the method by which local governing bodies 
are elected (Latimer, 1979; Karnig, 1976; Karnig & Welch, 1981; 
and Engstrom & McDonald, 1^81); that Black officeholders tend to 
aspire to offices beyond the local and congressional levels 
(Stone, 1980); and that the electorates tend to be racially 

polarized (Murrary & Vedlitz, 1 9 7 8 } McCormick, 1979} Hadden, 

■ f 

Massotti, & Thiessen, 1 968 ). While it is probably true that 
Blacks in cities where there ?re Black mayors receive more 
equitable urban service delivery, have a more equitable share of 
city employment and contracts, and are less victimized by the 
police than are Blacks in other cities, the research indicates 
that Black mayors have had little success in reordering urban 
priorities or changing city expenditure patterns (Keller, 1978} 
Hamilton, 1978} Levine, 1974} Levine,' 1976} Jones, 1978; Preston, 
1976} & Watson, 1980). Black elected officials on rural southern 
governing boards have had "at best a negligible impact" in 
reordering government priorities and local government policies 
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generally with respect to BUck interests (Jones, 1976). Yet 
Black elected officials win reelection fairly consistently. 

In a "pilot study" exploring the conditions of the electoral 
success of Black incumbents, Keller (1979) focused on the tenure 
of Mayor Richard Hatcher in Gary, Indiana. He f 6und ; that despi te 
rapidly increasing crime, rising un eirfp 1 o yme n t , and the 
deterioration of business, Hatcher, although he lost some support 
from his Black constituency, nevertheless was able to win a third 
term. Keller (1979:61) suggests that Hatcher won because of his 
superior pol itical organization and his satisfactory policy 
performance in the eyes of the majority of the Black electorate. 
Apparently, the Black citizens of Gary accepted Hatcher's 
explanation that the problems of the city were beyond his control 
and that he had done the best job possible, given the 
circumstances. Thus, it appears that the incre^s ing, demands and 
expectations occasioned by the initial election of Black mayors 
can be accommodated with fundamental shifts in urban priorities 
and policies that 6b j ect i ve 1 y me 1 iorat e mass misery. 

As a result of the developments of the sixties, there has 
been increased participation by the masses (lower middle class and 
lower class persons) in Black community l^ader^hip (Holden, 
1 973 : 7 1). However, there is disagreement in the 1 i t era tur e 
regarding the efficacy of the participation of the lower classes 
in Black leadership. Ellis (1969) argues that the par t i c i paa t i on 
of such persons represents the emergence of a more authentic 
leadership. On the other hand, Holden ( 1973* 1 15) argues that, 
although such persons certainly can contribute to Black 
leadership, in a "modern complex society" middle class leadership 
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must play the dominant role. This scholar ly di spute ' i s also 
reflected in the leadership stratum, where there is a debate 
between the moderate integrat ioni sts , the militant leftists, and % 
nationalists as to the possibility and eff i cacy of mas s 
involvement in leadership. And, as we noted in the previous 
section, there is a 1 eader sh i p-ma s s cleavage regarding the extent 
to which mass protest and demonstrations are an effective 
pol it ical method. Whi le the dominant leadership is reluctant to 
attempt to organize mass action, it nevertheless continues to 
raise the spectre of Spontaneous mass violence in the form of 
"summer blow-ups 11 in major U.S. cities as a means to gain leverage 
in the policy-making process. 

* The role of whites in Black leadership has probably declined 

in recent years as a result .of the emergence of Black power with 
its emphasis on "caucus separatism," and independent Blaqk 
organization and decision-making. Whites, however, still play a 
role in Black leadership. The two principal civil rights 
organizations the NAACP and the Urban League -- remain 

interracial in governance, and the Urban League remains peculiarly 
dependent upon the 11 holders and managers of white capital** 
(Holden, 1 9 7 3:5 ). The NAACP Legal Defense Fund i s headed by a 
white man; the Black congressional delegation is to some degree 
dependent upon white institutions and individuals for campaign 

support (Smith," 1981 d :209) . Smith (1976:55) found that half-cf 

s 

the Wash ingt on -based Black interest organ i z at ifens were dependent 
upon white corporations,. foundations, 1 abor unions, or federal 
gover nmen t for a ,f ma j or source of their suppo r t . 11 Thus , much of 
the leadership of Black Amer i ca is to some degree dependent upon 
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white America. In his development of the clientage concept, 
Holden ( 1973) seems to suggest that such dependence — or as he 
prefers "interdependence" -- t is an invariant characteristic of 
Black leadership. He writes, "...the fact is that there are 
almost no institutions within the (B)lack population which have 
the objective capacity to operate free of some form of clientage, 
whatever their moral preferences. . • • Many varieties of overtly 
militant politics from (B)lack caucuses in white churches to 

the (Black) Panthers find their effectiveness depends on being 

able to secure and retain \vhite allies" (Holden, 1973:15. On 
clientage in Black politics, see also Kilson,1971). 
Theor et i ca 1 Fr agmen t s 

If the literature r n the old Negro leadership is not 
theoretically robust, then the new Black leadership literature is 
by design unconcerned with formulating generalizations of a 
theoretical nature. Most of the studie^s of Black elected 
officials are exploratory and/or descriptive in design and 
purpose. Three exceptions may be identified. Jones, in his case 
study of the emergence of the first governing group of\lack 
elected officials in Atlanta, argues that "it is theoretically 
useful to conceptualize (B) lack politics as a power struggle 
between whites bent ori maintaining their pQsition of dominance and 
(B) lacks struggl ing to escape this dominance" (1978:92) • Salatnon 
( 1973:619-122) applies the "modernization per spect i ve" to his study 
of the transformation of elite recruitment patterns in Mi ss i ss ippi 
which resulted from the opening of the electoral system to Blacks, 
arguing that transformation of elite recruitment patterns is the 
central feature of the modernization process* Hoiden ( 1973) 
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argues that; the distinguishing and determinative feature of Black 
politics is white supremacy. However, two other varifables 
internal to the Black conwuni ty are also considered by Hold^en to 
be of theoretical significance: (1) certain aspects of 
Af ro-Amer ican culture that inhibit the leadership coordination 
required by scarce resources (19 7 3:16- 2 6); and (2) ( v " c lass 
tensions" between the Black middle class and the masses which 
hinder leadership effectiveness ( 197 3:30-34) • * 

Except for Salamon's ( 1973) r .odern i za t i on perspectives and 
Ho 1 den 9 s (1973) culture construct, the theoretical approaches of 
the new literature are wholly consistent with the fragments of 
theory gleaned from the old literature. This suggests continuity 
in the Nefgr o- 1 o-B 1 ack leadership transformation, and forms a basis 
for a coherent effort at theory building in the v subf ie Id • 
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NOTES 



It should be noted that Hunter's 1980 study, unlike his L953 
work, is much less 'systematic and methodologically rigorous. 
Rather, it is more anecodotal and be 1 1 et r i s t i c , and some of the 
findings lack technical reliability and may lack validity, 

2 " *' • . 

I was an observer-participant in the 1980 Philadelphia 
Convention. • 

3 

Walters in his writings and activities has been flexible in 
discussing the Party's ideology and constituency base. He* argues 
only that it should be "nationalist," by which he means '"all 
people or groups which can be said to have adopted a serious' 
program to better the material ai\d spiritual "cond i t i 6ns . o f (B) lack 
life" (1973:16).. But Manning Marable, another 1 ead ing 
academic-activist in the Party, is much more sectarian. He argues 
that the Party should be "...a genuine* an t i -cap i t a 1 i s t pa r ty ,• 
which rejects fundamental compromise and class collaborat ion with 
the Democrat,ic'Party" ( 1978:3 18), and"" that" .the established liberal 
i n t'egr a t i on i s t Black leaders should be excluded from the Party 
because they "exprefss tendencies toward class collaboration with 
the State" (1978:373). this divergence in view between two 
leading members of the Party's intelligentsia on fhe basic 
questions of* Party ideology sand constituency is illustrative of 
the historic sectarian factionalism that has bedeviled all' 
previous efforts at bui lding a unified Black community political 
s t ructure . 

« 

4 

The question of cultural ( nationalism* is inextricably bound 
to the question of the status of Black culture, an extraordinarily 
difficult and complex phenomenon for the political scientist. The 
basic problem in therms of the question of Black culture is whether 
Blacks in, the United States constitute a separate and distinct 
culture grouping (in terms of patterns insymbols and .action) or 
whether they basically share the symbolic and action patterns of 
the "American" culture. The research evidence here is 
problematic, but I am persuaded that Afro-Americans in the United 
States do not constitute a distinct cultural grouping. If 
anything, in my view, Blacks tend to be culturally "exaggerated 
Americans," in Myrdal's language-. However, to some exient one's 
position on this question of the status of Black «cul tuire depends 
upon: (1) one's definition of culture (Kroeber and /KIu^ hhohn , 
1952 were able to list 164 distinct definitions of the/concept by 
authorities in the field); and (2) what attributes of Black 
people's behavior and symbols are distinguishable from the 
behavior and symbols of other American's. „ But/ as Huggins 
(1971:18-19) writes, "Even those who' support the idea' of separate 
culture most strongly are hard pressed to suggest its character or 
dimensions\ It is impossible to give serious academic study to 
something so vague. Perhaps after considerable scholarship on the 
(B)lack experience, we will discover^ that there is a definable 
(B)lack culture. But we' cannot simply make this assumption.' 
Cultures (whatever they are) either exist or they don't} they are 
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never successfully manufactured or promoted." For analysis and- 
research on this problem, see Hannerz, 1 969; Baraka, 1969"; 
Valentine, 1 968 ; Ra i nwa t e r , „ 1 9 73 J Cruse; 1968; Levine 1978;. & 
Patterson, 1972) " % . . 

5 . ■ ■ 9 s 

. In this contribution to the National Urban League's 1982 

annual State of Black America report "Measuring Black 

Conservatism;" Hamilton indicates that the pertinent data show 
that Blacks agree wi th conservative thought only on homosexuality, 
legalization of drugs, pr.e- , and ex t ra- marital sex, and stricter 
law enforcement. * 



Cole (19J6) .also cbmpared the ideological se 1 f -p 1 aceraent of 
this political elite with th" sel f-placemept of a random sample of 
population", finding that t.r.'h. elites -- but especially Blacks--, 
were to the* left of their respective mass. For example, while 16 
percent of the Black elected officials labeled themselves Radical 
and non-cons.ervat i ve , only 5 percent of the' Black population 
described itself as radical but 26 percent as conservative 
(1979:94). The non-restrictive, open-ended nature of the 
s.e 1 f -p 1 a cemen t scale makes tlfi s finding difficult to interpret 
precisely, given the Nie, Verba, and Petrocik (1976) 'findings 
regarding the absence 6f conservatism in the Black population. 
But it is likely, here that the Black masses, are expressing a 

cultural issues -- such as sex and drugs 
by the Black leadership. 



conservat i sm on 
-- that may not 



crime: and 
be shared 



In info'rmal conversation I. hfve heard the same evaluation 
from local and national officials of the NAACP .and the Urban 
League. * 

8^ ' 
Conyers and Wallace (1976:31) report the fol lowing data on 
the at udes^of Black and white elected officials toward aspects 
of socialism and capitalism (percentage Agreement): 



The Country i s 
ously close to 



moving danger 
Soc ia 1 i sm 



The Country is moving danger 
ously close to Fascism 

•jPrue Democracy is limited by 
Business Pri vi lege 

The first Responsibility of 
Society is to Protect 
Property Rights 



Black Elected 
Of fie ia Is 1 

42% 



36% 
7 0% 
3 7% 



White Elected 

* Of f ,icial»_ 

66% . 



. 13% 
• 26% 
50% 



The data suggest support To r"~cap~i tVlTsm r ambng "§1 ack eTecTed 
officials, but considerably less support than among their white 
counterparts. 
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9 -0n the limitations of "protes t , ; see a.l s o FoxP.ivenand 
•Cloward, 1977 ; Gar row, ' 1978 ; Lips«ky, 1968; and Wi 1 son , .196 1 . 

l0 \*ilters (19Sl:85-86) argues that, these 1 imi tat ions might be 
ove'rcome if, as a r,esult of worsening economic conditions^ the 
masses develop some 'perspective on the limitations of 
-system-oriented e 1 ec t or a 1 . po 1 i t i c s,. Walters argues further that 
these limitations might be overcame if the l eader«shi p .has the 
"honesty and integrity" to admit "openly that it cannot effect the 
necessary social change for (B)lacks totally from within American 
institutions, and again support system .chal lenging strategies as a 
balanced plan of attack for t-he long run." The result of one or 
both of these developments would be the emergence of a system 
challenging Black leadership based upon a "balanced strategy • 
involving electoral politics and protes t . • Wa 1 ters notes, however, 
that 1 such a balanced; system challenging strategy is only viable if 
the '.'pragmatic hew (B)lack middje class" is w'i 1 ling to operate on 
such, non-rational ingredients as "belief" and "faith." 

' .' ♦ * 

1 l Hani 1 ton'{ 19 7 2 : 7 1 -7 7 ) estimates' that . there, are more than 
57,000 Black churche.s in the United 'States with a membership in 
* excess* of 16 million and a clergy constituted by more than 50,000, 
per sons . . • ~ 

- 12 Marx 11967:100-101) 'reports findings ( from national opinion 
survey data that show " i r r e'spect iv.e of the dimension of 
religiosity.considered., the .greater- the religiosity, the lower 
percentage-militant. Militancy increases consistently from a low 

'of 22 percent among those who said religion was extremely 
•important' to a high of 62 percent for those who indicated that 
religion was* 'not important at all' to* them. For Miose high irt 
orthodoxy (having no doubt about the existence^ God, the. devil 
of an after life), only 20*percent were militant, while for those 
tota/lly rejecting these ideas 5^ .percent indicated concern over 
civiA rights."" Militancy alsoiAtts found to be .inversely related 

' to cnurch attendance. ' ^ 

It should be clear that, while the church may not have 
realized its potentUl -as a. political fcjrce in the Black' 
community, it probably effectively serves the spiritual needs of 
the community, facilitates It s cultural continuity, and 
contributes to its moral' upl i ft i the clergy are also .leaders of 
their congregations and communities, in terms of other maft.ters that 
focus on intracommunity issues that a*e not explicitly political 
(Nelsen, Yokley & Nelsen, 1971). - *. 

13 At the end of the first year of the Reagan Administration, 
indications are that the dumber gf senior level Blatk appo.intees 
.will at least equal and. probably exceed that of the Nixon-Ford 
'.record of 4 percent. •' .' A * 

14 An exception to this general izat ion and other s regarding 
Blacks" in city politics is Los Angeles. See Ha 1 1 ey , Acock , and 
Greene, 1 9 7 6 ; Hahn Kl i ngman, andPachon, 1976, and Pe t t igrew, 
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* Academics have noted the limitations o if Black mayoral power, 
Kenneth -Gibson ( 1978) has written of the dependency t of Newark anti 
ather c,ities upon, federal and state policies if the fundamental 
problems of the city, especially its poor, are to-be resolved, 
Carl S\okeu (1973) described his tenure as mayor of Cleveland as 
the" "promise of „ power " rather than its reality. 
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CHAPTER FIVE . * 
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Leadership in Negr,o and Black: Problems 
* , _ ' in Theory and' Research 

The purpose of this mo nograpli is io contribute to the 

» 

v knowledge and understanding of .Black leadership in America. This * 

* ♦ * • 

is accomplished by a review of th>e literature on Black "leadership ' 
»in order to inventory and codi fy . exi st ing knowledge, identify gaps 
,in the literature as a'paeans of -sugges t ing research problems and 

hypotheses, and facilitate the development and use of theoretical 

f • 
references appropriate to research Jn the subfield. . 

In the foregoing parts' of this study, what we know about. 

leadership irt Negro and Black America was * #od \ f i ed under five 

categories of • 'anal'ys i s : ,. A recap i tulat ion. or summary ~of what has 

been learned will not be attempted here. Rather, I sha*l ) discuss- 

> some of 'the strength's and weaknesses 'Of the two bodies of 

knowledge as a means by which to evaluate* their" reliabi 1 i ty and 

. <• ' . 

validity. t * 

» Perhaps the too s t basic weakness of the old literature' on 

Negro leadership is its reliance on the case method. * In a day of' 

systematic quantitative research, the case study approach in the* 

* • 

discipline is less favorsd as at tool of inquiry. Thetnajor 

•shortcomings of the case study are its limited and static 
* . . • I : - 

character (Froman, 1948 U Kaufman , 1958) . First, under the canons 

of modern science, one cannot make reUaMVgeneral i zat ion. 5n the 

* i' 

basis of a single case o,r e,ven several cases • logical inference, 
requires information from a random sample of all cases^ Second, ( 
case studies are almost always static, dealing with only a single^ 



point in t i me • 'Fi n a 1 1 y t the case method make s i t w d i f f i cu 1 1 1 *o 
check the reliability of the findings,, becaus'eit is extremely 
•problematic '.and time-consuming to replicate a case study 
precisely. * . 

Thus, tthe initial limitation of the Negro leadership 

• * * * 

literature is .its reliance on the case method, and its essentially 

descriptive use? of the case materials^ Although, the studies are 

not atheoretical., as Jones ('19*72) contends, t"he fragments of 

theory di sc?rni # ble »are not generally sys*t ema t i ca 1 % ly usee! by the 

. , . 'i 

L < 

authors 'to develop hypotheses or jt o formulate empirical 
r egul arities. 

Th e mo st frequent critici sm of the Negro 1 eader s>h i p 
% \ i t era ture, however, is in* terms of i t & use of the militancy 
construct. on ^ variation or another, this concept has -been 

basic to d i scu,$ s i,pn>\ o f *the' lfeadership phenomenon among Negroes. 
In one way or another, critics (Cble*7 1976:81 } Scoble, 1 9 6 8 1 3 4 5 f 
Smith, 1976 : 332; Ho 1 den , 973 : 1 §\ .Hami 1 1 or*, 1973 a :XV; ScFprsythe, 

* 

19 7 2:18) have contended thaf the concept- is so characterized by 
ambiguities that it is frende.r ed i'nva 1 id as a tool of inquiry* In' 

an emp i r i'ca 1 s tudy investigating the utility of .militancy as an 

* * ■ 

"anal'yt ic concept and as, a^practical way^to. re^ct to (B) 1 aek' 

/ _ • 

p o Ui t i c i a n s , " Harrigan ('197 1 * 5) fot^nd in an examination of 
community leaders in Washington, D . C % . ' in •1968-69 tfhat jt was 
extraordinarily difficult to/apply 1 the concept consistently. This 
was due ,o «U Uct'thnt the definition U dependent up.on one', 
frame oi reference.; that is, one can not be militant in isolation* 

4 • % 

0 % 

Rather, ane has to be militant in relation, to something., Because 
o'f these conceptual problems and its often value-laden 
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charjact er i s t i c s , Harrigan concluded that militancy as' an analytic ' . 
concept was almost useless. > . ^ 

Su$h limitations do not pean, however, that these studies do- 

' * ft ' * s ' • 

not- constitute a usef u 1 body of know 1 edge First, they jir.ov ide 

historical material* on past« patterns of Negro leadership. - As 

painted ou)t earlier, all .too often modern behavioral research 

proceeds^ in an historical 1 vacuum (in some cases because adequate 

his,tdr i.Qgraphy is not avaj lable) wi th.out a sufficient appreciation > 

of the influence of bistoury on today's "measurable behavior." 

These* s tud i es , going back rtearly 50 years, thus provide scientific*. 

4a t a which are useful to an appreciation of 'the p>o>t innate 

* 

historical context of the ne.w Black leadership. 4 * • % 

* * * J • > , 

Although the studies are. limited by their narrow daU 

9 - 

1 , 

bases-'-only one was national in scope and just ,two we^e based *updn 
•research* in.a northern c i ty , *Ch i cago . they' do provide detailed 
analysis of the leadership groups and are useful for purposes of 
hypothesis formation, if nothing else. • In addition, the studies 
use fundamentally the^ same type s of .methods and data sources, and' 
reach essentially the same conclusions concerning /the nature .and 
types of Negro leaders. Thus, the reliability, validity, and. 

generality of m the findings' are enha'n^ed.* In ^ome* small* degree, 

• > : **\ 

t • * 

the -bias inherent in a single case study is % to some extent .avoided 

b,ecaus°e each study in asepse is a* rep l icat ion (although not a 

precise replication) of the other. 

' . t 

Finally, for purposes of analysis, it is possible to preserve 

the mi 1 i tancy concept by disaggregating its constituent elements. 

The major problem with the concept is its "focus on means* rather 

. » • * * t • 

than ends" ( Fo r s y t h e , . 1 9 7 2 : 1 8 ) or its failure to capture the 
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r^eaHty that leadership typ'es can "best he understood oinly when 

their It atjed goals are exam'ined" iHamiJton, 1973 a :XVI)-. Of 

• '. * . •« • 

course, to a considerable extent the militancy concept wafc more 

•• . • • 

often tied to means or methods rather -than goals or beWefs, 

b.ecaus e -much of the c 1 e avage- observed in the Negro leadership 

stratum (1935-65) revolved around methods 'rather than goals. That 

i.s, the basic belief or 'goal of Negro leade.rsh.-ip elimination of 

the system of caste-segregation -- was, : by and 1 large accepted by 

a 1,1 leadership types, Thus, 1 leaders were empirically 

distinguishable, not t in terms of their gc/als, but in terms of 

their means, methods , 'o r styles of pur suing the general ly accepted 

goal of eliminating caste. Militants, moderates-, cqnservat i v'es \ 

Uncle, Toms, race men, and iso forth were thus' typed on the basis of 

* * ** 

•their methods and styles of opposition to the caste sys t em* because 
this' g'enerally was the observed- enny r i cal regularity., . * 

However, the critics make an important poin^t when they argue 
^ • .... 

that*, in cl as s i fy ing 1 eader s , .means should^De subordinate to ends , 

Urtless 'political methods determine po 1 i't i caj be 1 i e f s (which to 

some exfent may be the case for Black leadership), then in 

* v <■ .... ' 

political praxis as in political science a preoccupation with 
methods 'narrows, rathefr than enlarges our understanding of the 

political world. For political scientists and political leaders, 

. . ■ 1 

methods s.hould be the tools of one's wo.rk and should not be 

substituted for substantive goals-. Thus, to be a viable concept 

the ends-means component's of militancy must be specified*. ' 

This, was done in the review of the Black leadership 
" * *. 

literature*. The leadership typology was disaggregated into its 

three constituent elements -- beliefs, methods; and rhetoric-- 
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and a\> p 1 1 9 d fruitfully to the available data : 5n Black leaders,, 
thereby, permi ft ing the di s t ingui shing . of leadership militancy on » 

the 'basis of each of the elements. Leaders ar e* 'c 1 as s i f i atfrl e as 

• * * * 

militant or moderate" in terms of their goals, methods, and 

* v. • ' 

rhetoric, or "some combination the.r eo f Mi 1 i fancy is defined as 

* . - t » . * 0 

the extent v to wh*i c h leader's beliefs, methods, or rhetoric depart, 
at a<riy given t i*me or place, from the be^li.efs, methods* and 

rhetoric*of dominant whites. 

..... » 

Looking at what can be learned from thq new literature on 

Black leadership compared with the old Negro leadership, 'one- is 

„ ^* 

disappointed* While the case study approach is generally avoided, 
there are really few c studies of the new Black leadership which are 
of the depth and sophistication pi studies pertaining to the' old 
Negro leadership. Rather, thar e, 1s almost an exclusjve 
preoccupation with descriptive research on variojus phenomena 
associated with B<lack' elected officials to the exclusion of Black 
appointed" officials, q oramuni«ty/-based leaders, preachers , Black 
caucus type organizations, and especially nationalist and leftist 
leadership* There is also little effort .to, develop formal' 

leadership typologies or to put the refsearch findings in Ayen the 

> ^ - * 

ttio s t, e 1 emen t ar y of theoretical constructs. Thus, oneUearns 

relatively mo.re from the old Negro leadership studies 7 in spijte of 

theif lTmitaUions than *6ne does from the most recent research on 

2 • • ■ . > 

Black leaders . ♦ ■ 

Putting th'ese^ bodies of research together, one" notes the 

• * 

emergence of a sizeable number 4 of Black elected officials 

Teading Blacks in the executive branch, the j udi c frary f atnd other 

• 4 ■ 

societal control institutions such as corporat idi*s , universities, 
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and f o u njl-arli o n s ) ; a de.clin.e \i n glamour ^personality type 

1 ear^fr ship, and t*he emergence o f\ new caucus an,d conmun i ty-based 

4 ^ . \ ' 




♦organizations. However, aside froni and perhaps in spite of.-- 

i 

these, important changes of the J960s, th«re appear-s to be more 

I • 

continuity than discontinuity in Negro to Black 1 e'adersh ip in 

terms of soc i aJ^-tTac kground, organization, - power stru q[f$j r e , 

ideology , 'and the roles of preachers, whites, and the masses,, For 

^example, the evidence shows continuity in terms of the 

militancy-moderate cleavage. Contemporary mode j^t es tend to adhere 

to 1 i be/r al, in tegr, ationist beliefs, conventional me t hods ' and 

rhetoric, while militants tend toward socialist or nationalist 

beliefs, and unconventional jinet^ods and rhetoric. Militants also 

tend to be more pr e~d i-spo sed toward invalveraent with and support of 

mass action than do moderates. There is, of course, sotpe overlap. 

Some leaders who a r'e moderate' !in their beliefs t favor militant 

methods and 'mass action, a'nd s'ome leaders who are militant in 
■ ' .. ? ■ v 1 ( ^ ' 

their beliefs are moderate in their methods if not also in; their 

.rhetoric. -However, these tare exceptions. In. .general, the pattern 
is one of consistency along a'l 1 three d imen^s i ons. of the* typo 1 ogy , 

*and a profile of the ■ leader sh ip types today re'dqpb 1 es ^in mahy ways 
the profile drawn by Myrdal nearly*40 years Ago. Looking back, on 

9 

the important trans format ions of the 1960s, one might say 'that in 
*Black leadership the more things change the more-they seem to 
r ema in the s ame . ^ • 

•Direct i ons for Fu tur e JResear ch * ' ' 

A number of gaps in t'h e knowledge about Black leaders and 
directions for future research have emerged. First, students of 
Black .leadership need to go beyond research on Black elected* 



officials and cjvil r i ght a. organi za»t ions • While there is a small 

* • 

tt,and growing body of research on Black persons in elective offices, 
we know next to nothing about Blacks in appointive positions at 
the local, state, and federal levels nor has there been much 
research on t;he increasing juimber^df B l.a c k ^ i**jd&v s , or more 
preci sely, ' leading Black3 in official positions. Additional study 
is needed on the leadership role, of Blacks in fraternal, 

professional, and the new caucus organizations, and especially the 

* 

"mechanisms of collective judgment," and the leftist, and 

# • • • 

nationalist o r g a n i z a t i q n s . For example, what accounts - for 4 the 
-apparent increasing influence of fraternal organizations in Black 
politics, - or wha £ are the social backgrounds and polit i'c a 1 
organizing behaviors of Black nationalist and Marxist leaders and 
organizations? -What has been their' impact on mass thought and 
behavior? ,On each of the$e questions, we do not knowi enough 4 to 
engage even in intelligept speculation. 

•Further research on the role o f 'the church and clergy in 
Black politics is also in According to the conventional 

wisdom, tire church is the important organizational .base* in Black 
electoral politics. However, the available research shows that 

the church may not, play as important a role in* the mobt 1 izat ion of 

* • • * 

the Black electorate" as do civi 1 rights % org an i 2a t ions • The 
» * • » • 

research of B^ res on, El if son, and Toller son (1976) offers some 
suggestive «Iine*\s of -inquiry, an<J Hamilton's ( 1972) typology of 

church roles in Bla'ck politics is potentially useful in organizing 

* • • • 

field research* on the subject. * , 



Research on the power structure of the Black communi ty 

/ 

both nationally and locally - - should be 'under t a ken ♦ Thi s % 
research should use both "the reputational and ? dec i s ion-mak ing 
approaches tb ident i f y f bo th the external and internal dynamics of 
the distribution of power in the Black community. Regarding the 



internal dynamics of community power , we need studies of the 
sanct ions (if any) that various leadership elements are ° able to 
use vis-a-vis their followers, ^nd of the influences that 
-followers exert over leaflet's^ Finally, an important question here 
is the relationship of the erne rg ing "BlaA elected officials 

stratum to the more traditional institutions ^nd bases of power in 

• v - * '• . • " . * 

Black America. 

The ethnicity, class origins (including pigmentation), and 

the structure of leadership beliefs and their relationship to mass 

attitudes also ought to b6 investigated. Regarding the latter, 

scattered survey data are available on Black elite and mass 

attitudes toward integration, nationalism, and socialism, But 

what is needed is a* syst emat ical ly developed schedule to identify 

the core valued, b4 1 i e f s , , \t t i tudes , and policy preferences of 

each ideology; a specification of their internal consistency (or 

* 

lack thereof); and their relationship to t each other 4 , to 
leadership, and to mass behavior T Students 'should also 
investigate, the extent to which available or feasible political 
methods shape , constrain , or even determine leadership bel ief s . 

Finally, research on leadership at the grassroots level or 
what Higham ( 1978) calls the. w sma 1 1 ' communi ty M lelrel is needed. 

s 

.Above' the visible structure of "large cotpnuni ty H leadership, 
organisation and external relations, there is an infrastructure of 
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churches, bars, street corners cliques, barber shops, and Mtna M 

group associations t jEi jgc t together constitute the community. The 

1 . / 

characteristics of/ leadership at this* level, are- not well 

understood. But as Higham ( 1978: 18) writes, " . , . i t is clear that 

the large community ordinarily handles the external relations of 

the groups... The small community, on th^ other hand, creates and 

sustains the web of daily life/ The small coramunit7 deserves 

• • 

5 * ten t ion in its own right, but we also need, to know the 
r 

relationship between the two leadership types* (small and large) in 
the setting of the external agenda of the conmuii i ;ey . An example 
of the former kind of research that plight Be interesting ik what 
Holdeh ,( 197 30 calls "church pol i t ics? , ,f - th? • o£te/-ta.lked of bift 
nev»er researched struggle^ for position** of leadership in the 
church h i erarchy . (b i shops and pastors, deacons, members of boards 
of trustees, and so forth). One would\want, to kjpow, for example, 
the impact of this internal chur chypo 1 i t i cs on* the roje of the 

! s * 

church and fclergy*Ln external relations. Final ly, , close ly related 
to the phenomenon of small community leadership lire those 
sometimes competitive campaigns l&v 1 eaider sh i p in local NAACP 
chapters, or the processes by^flrtTich local Urban League executives 
are selected. 

There arg other items <for a Black leadership research agenda 
tha-t might be derived from'this study* The foregofng, however, 

Q 

constitute areas requiring inmediate attention if the subfield is 
to move r ap idly toward the advancement of a series of interrelated 
verifiable propositions about 'the leadership phenomenon in Black 
Ame r i c a . 
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The can-sensus that clearly emerges from the literature 
Veviewed here, both the, old and new but* especial ly the\>ld, is 
that' the most appropriate general theory f Q r ,the study of Black 
politics and leadership is'some variant o.f the race 
dominance-p:ower approach. In one form or another, nearly all the" 
students wh p sought to explain Black leadership theoretically did" 
so in terms of the subordinate power position cf Blacks relative 
* t o wh i t e s • " • 

.Sal anion ( 1973) satisfactorily demonstrated the utility of the 
"modernization perspective" in his study of the emergence of a 
B.lack politician stratum in Mi ss i ss ippi . But, in. general, the 
modernization approach lacks the* grounded specificity of the race 
dominance framework, and i sotnprphi sm wi th the political experience 
of the peoples of the Black world (Jones, 1972:7). And "although 
the process of modernization, particularly industrialization, has 
implications for. race rel a tTolra^^the evidence sugges t s' that its 
role is at best indirect. It cr eate7 Ss s^me v condi.t ions that are 
conducive to securing changes in race relations, but 'does r*ot 
independently alter highly developed patterns of race relat^nV' 
(Morris, 1975:19). Thus, the modernization approach is probably 
less appropriate as a general theory than is the rKce dominance 
framework, , 

Jones ( 1 9 7 2 ) made the most clear-cut contribution toward 
developing the basic concepts and hypotheses of the power-race 
dominance approach as a systematic framework to order inquiry on 
Blac> leadership. His most basic assumption is that "a frame of 
reference for (B)lack politics should not begin with superficial 
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comparison of (B) lacks and other ethnic minorities... (but rather) 

it should begin by searching' for those factors which are unique to ( 

th-o (B) lack political experience, for this is the information 

which will facilitate our understanding of (B) lacks in the 

3 

'American political system" ( Jones , 1972 : 7-8 ) . 

Given this assumption, Jones, building on the earlier work of 

/ 

• Roucek (1956), argues that Black politics should be conceptualized 

as "essentially a power struggle between (B) lacks jind whites, with 

the latter trying to maintain their superordinate position 

vis-a-vis the former" (1972:9). But in order to clearly 

distinguish "Black political phenomena" from other extensions of 

the universal power struggle," the stipulation that the 

"ideological justification for the superordinat ion of whites is 

the institutionalized belief in the inherent superiority of that 

group" (Jones, 1972:9) is added as a necessary specifying. 

condition. Finally, Jones presents five BTack "goal directed 

patterns" of activity (integration, accommodation, Black 

consciousness, Black nationalism, and revolution) that can, with 

modifications, be usefully applied to "advance explanatory 

propositions" regarding Black leadership (Jones, 1972: 12-17) . 

Although Jones in this initial formulation develops only th,e basic 

concepts of the framework, in a subsequent case study he applies 

it with modest success to an analysis of the emergence of' the 

first B^ack-led governing coalition in Atlanta (Jones # , 1978) . 4 
\ " 
In^addition to Jones, Katanel son ' ( 197 ! j has also argued that 
\ * 
power must be the central construct in the reformulation of race 

relations research in the discipline. More recent ly ,. Greenberg 

(1980) in a cross-cultural study case uses the concept "racial 
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domination" to order* his research findings on race politics in the 
United States and three other advanced capitalist societies. 
Thus, from the Negro, leadership literature and from the^more 



recent work of students of race polities, the racial domination 

t 4 

approach emerges as the most k^l±£ " y'but not the sole frame of ^ 



reference for the study of leadership and politics in racially 
stratified societies. S 

, >. 

A number of students of Negro leadership have 'argued that, in 
addition to racial domi na t ion , a secondary factor in exp 1 a i n i ng 
patterns of leadership in Blaci politics in the United States is 
the structure of particular racial envi r onmen t s • Wa 1 1 on 
N??72:ll-12) has, perhaps, been clearest on the theoretical import', 
of this factor : * 

V 

^ r 

A Basically speaking, (B) lack politics springs from the 
particular 'brand of "segregation practices found in different 
environments in which (B^ lack people find themselves. In 
other words, the nature of segregation and the manner in 
which it differs not only in different localities but within 
a locality have caused (B)lack pe£>le to employ political 
activities, methods, devices and techniques that would 
advance their pol icy 'preferences . I'll^boilx^XBlli^j^^BSiiii^s 

di jlgFsn t ^ eny i r Qnmen t s i n wh i cli ( BH a c k_£ e o|H e _7 lnd_7h em" 
s^ej^Ves^. And The politics of TSTTacks^dTf^e r s i i gn i f i canTly 
from locality To locality. Although there are many • k t t r ik ing 
similarities between the pol i t ical act ivi t ies of (B)lack 
• Americans in 4 ^ ^ ^ e r en t localit iesy there are differences far 
greater than geography can-explain. Basicall*y» the ^ 
differences lie in the variety of forms that segregation and 
discrimination have taken in this country (emphasis in text). 

It should *he 9 f lear that Walton does not deny the 1 central 
theoretical importance of racial domination. Instead, Walton 
suggests that racial domination in the United States has been 
particularized, and that thi^s particularity has to be taken intj^ 
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consideration in understanding and explaining Black politics and 
1 eader ship* • JJ 

The foregoing factors, whi„ch are essentially exogenous, 
suggest that fundamentally Black' leadership Jbehavio* is a function 
of factors externa 1 to the conrnuni ty v Two' endogenous factors 
class and culture are also theoretically sugge stive. 

Class is thought to be theor e t i ca 1 ly significant because of 

• • * 

two factors. The first pertains to the Black class structure 

itself the 'relatively lower class, or as it is appropriately 

called today the underclass, a stratum increasingly isolated from 

the opportunities of ribdern society (Glasgow, I960 j and Wilson, 

1978). The second factor is the large ly middle class leadership's 

unwillingness or inability to make rapid and sustained progress 

toward melioration of . the terrible probl em s o f the 

underprivileged. These two factors give rise to what are 

variously referred to in the literature as class "tensions," 



"conflicts, 11 or e v en " an t a go n i sms " b"eTwe e n the Black leadership 
and masses . 

Evidence and arguments were presented earlier in this review 
showing that class conflict in the Black community declined in the 
1960s as a result of the civil rights revolut ion, the growth and 
diversification of the middle class, and the Black power movement. 
Yet, one reads today in both the popular and scholarly media of an 
unprecedented class conflict between the relatively secure new 
Black middle class and the marginal Black underclass (Bolce & 
Gary, 1979} & Delaney, 1978). However,, when viewed in the light 
of the pertinent data, such assertions appear to be with out 
scientific foundation. There is s ome evidence of a 
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t ' f 

lea'dership-raasl. cleavage, on political me t hods * with the masses 

* ♦ * 

favoring more militant actions. But in terms of basic beliefs and 

* . ,~ 

policy preferences, one finds fundamental unity in the Black 

• . * .''*•"'•» 

community at all class "levels, and between the leadership and the 
masses in support of the ideology and policies of liberal. 

o ' 

\ 

integra t ion • 

Thus, the theoretical significance of class in Black politics 

is limited. This is not to deny that there are differences of 

sentim'ent, e t Iro s , and opinion in Black Ame r i c a be tlvee'n the 

leadership and the masses. Rather, it is to suggest that thes-e 

♦ 

differences do not constitute class "antagonisms." Indeed, the 
class factor in studies of, Black leadership may be best construed 
as an aspect bf^culture. WhUe specialists disagree as to whether 
the Black community constitutes a separate and distinct subculture 
(Morris, 1975:^19-23), the data are unmi s t akiab le tha^ there are 

* * , 

significa-nt differences between Black and white Am^i c an s % i n terms 

of their level of support for .the system, the,ir level of trust in 

the system, and pol i t ical , knowledge and efficacy (Morris, 

1975 : 123-34) % These aspects ,of the Black subcu 1 tur e , " .together 

with the reality of continued racial oppr es s i o'h ,. power 1 e s snes s , 

/-...- 

and economic, deprivation, give rise to a series of characteristics 

• .. 

identified by Holden (1973:17-26) as cheating a culture adver.se to 
e f fee t i ve leader ship because it results in very high demands on 
the leadership but relatively low support. * 

These cultural characteristics tak^e the form of class 
tensions manifested in the ritualistic condemnation of Negro 
leaders as "Uncle Toms" or "sell-outs" who , have lost touch with 
th* masses. Thr?st; rituals of Black culture have always been and, 
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in 4?he nature of the Black person' § lot An this, count ry , probably 

« 

. » ■ . i 

» r 

always wijl be an aspect of the relationship be tween. Bl ack 

leadership and f o 1 lower sh i p . .This is in spite, ©f the fact that 

"it would be difficult to document a belief fhat any major' (B) laA 

leadership group purposeful ly sought to retard tfre advance of the . 

race as a whole 11 '(Hamilton, 1981:8-9). Yet, because the masses 

* 

are understandably disappointed with the pace of improvement in 

their life" chances, there is extant in the community a relatively" 

low level of trust in the leadership, and a tendency to bbame the 

leadership for the s o c i e ty 1 s ' f a i lur e to respond to demands for 

racial justice. This is- a cultural rather than a class 

phenomenon. . ♦ 

' To conclude, contrary to the often stated allegation the 

W 

literature on Black leadership i\ not a^ieor e t i ca 1 • Rather, a 
basic frame of reference and two useful subconst ruct s of 



1 i t era tv^y> At this point, 
egarded as a coherent, set ^>f 



theoretical value are present in the 
.these fragments of theory cannot be regai 
propos it tons from which hypotheses fdr empirical research can be 
deduced. Yet the recent research. on Black elected officials has 
tended to ignore even these fragments in favor of descriptive 
and/or exploratory research". 'While exploratory research is 
appropriate i-rf an emergent subfield as a means by which to lay the 
groundwork for theoretical exegesis, we now have enough historical 

t 

and , scient i f ic research about r the .Bl ack 'leader sh ip ..phenomenon to 
begin to translate available theoretical schema into testable 
propos i t ions . to guide and structure inquiry in the subfield. To 
encourage 'students to do so has been a principal aim of this 

♦ 

^monograph. 
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NOTEJS 



1 



the Negro movement , Walker 
broad agreement exists on^ 
Jt o racial discrimination, 
of. social ac^t i on ma y be 



In an important insight into 
(-1963 : 36) argued that "as long as 
ultimate goals of equality and an , end 
some ,di suni ty r over proper me thods 

positively desirable*" 1 ' 

■ • 

Z * 
* It may be of some interest to - s tudent s of the sociology of 

khowledgj^ to note .that most of the studies • in Negro leadership 

were conducted by whi tes , whi le most of the Black leadership 

research has been conducted by Blacks. 



On the theoretical Jiraitatjons Of the ethnic analogy, see 
McLemore; 1,972 . The* ethnic analogy^has been discredited for 
purposes of theory in lUack politics, roost scholars agreeing wi'th 
Pet t igrew * ( If 70:30) that it is "dangerously riMsleadin$. H ,But the 
Ethnic analogy is still primarily applied by at least one 
prominent student (Eis 4 inger, 1980; & Eisinger, 1978 ) . in his study 
of the transition to Black governance in the American cit^. The 
ethnic analogy is also employed by Sowell ( 1975 & 1981) in hi£ 
pfipular studies. ,% . , *■ 



*Wh 



the administration of 
is less satisfactory 



ile Jones 1 race dominance framework, is* adequate to' explain 
developments in Atlanta's Black *po 1 i t ics . pr i or to thl advent of 

former Mayor, Maynard Jackson, the framework 
in accourft ing for Black politics in Atlanta 
since Jackson 1 s .election. Thus is so because, it cities where 
Blacks are in v pt>wer; the research 1 evidence indicates that their 
1 imi'ted impact on the 1 i fe* chances of their Black constituents, 
especially the poor, is as much a function of the limitations on 
the authority of muni cjpa 1 governments and the oligarchical 
org an i zat ion of the economy as it i s of racia 1 domination. On 
this latter point, Hunter's Atlanta ca&e study (1980) is more 
theoretically relevant, suggesting that in the present ejra, race 
analysis mist be joined with c 1 a s s * anal'y s«i s i f "sat i s f actory 
explanatory propositions are to be advanced. 1 * 
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CHAPTER SIX 



Co n c 1 Ci s i o n f 



In thp aftermath of the election of Ronald Reagan^ the defeat 
of sevef'al i mp ortant liberal congressional r epr esentatives, and 
th$ emergence of a Republican Senate majority, the dominant 
'liberal integrat ioni st leadership of. Blacky America has been under 
increasing attack from b'o t h the left arid tJie^_r«i.gJl-t i n th£ 
community. The rituals of condemnat i olivine 1 ude such phrases as 
♦the M u t t e r • b ahk r up t^cj^<^f^"B lack Uade^ship, " "the increasing 
irrelevancy of Black leadership," "the crisis- of BJack 

MB 

leadership," "the failure of Black 1 eader sh i p , " > and "Blacks don't 
need Black leaders." Th e . 1 e ader sh ip has been described as "a 

• • i . • 

bourgeois, 1 ight-sKinned cl'ique" that is out of touch with the 

masses and committed to an outmoded liberalism that fails to 

address the central dilemmas cA the Black 'condi tion. The 

o 

leadership has been labeled "sell-outs," and "traitors to the 
race." Qn e prominent nationalist ideologue has even suggested 
that it may become necessary at some 'point to physically eliminate 
the group » ' f 

This, of course, is not ne^v. Rather, .it -is in % the ge,nre of 
the ritualistic condemnation of Negro leaders that has been an 

4 

aspect of Black culture at least since tKe period of Frederick 
Dou las^ leadership* The e!lectio,n of Reagan has given a new 
sense of urgency to the' rhetoric, fcspec i a 1 ly from the so-called 

ft 

Brack conservatives, but the characterizations, if not the 
characters, are fami My . 
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The\ criticises of Black leadership by the so-called Black 



4> 



right need not be taken seriously. For' the scientific evidence is 
uh.amb i guous : - % the conservative ideology lacks suppor t "not$ only 



ampng the leadership stratum, but among the masses as well. The 
emergence 4 n the t media of Black conservatism is pr.obably an 

I * * * « 

ep i phenomenon of 'the Reagan victory that is likely to disappear as 
quickly as . i t\ has appeared. This is t rue* bfecause , i f no th ing 

else, 'the historical experience of Blacks i,n the'United States 

• * • . 

predisposes all strata to look to a ♦ strong, activist central 

government as requisite to d,i smant 1 ing race privilege and securing 

social and economic *just ice. Similarly, the criticisms of the 

Marxist-Leninist revolutionaries and- all save perhaps the cultural 

variety of nationalists can be dismissed as Utopian in the 

Mannheim (1936:40) sense: 

The concept 9f utopi-an thinking reflects the opposite 
discovery of the political struggle, namely, that certain 
oppressed groups are intellectually so strongly interested 
in the destruction and transformation of a given condition 
of society that they unwittingly see only those elements 
in the situation which ( tend to negate it. Thei r thinking 
is incapable of correctly diagnosing an existing condition 

** £l_lL££l£lX-t They a ^ e^ not at al T concerned ^ wj th what 

r ea 1 1 : .y_ex j_s t _s| ra th dr* in the i £ t h ink ing they a^read^ seek t^o 

c hange the situa t ion Tha t exists # Xh£lI^lll2HSjlI^il^S e ^, 6 ! i £^? 

d i agno r i s _ot_ t he_ s i lua t^ ±o n il jc* £ _M £ d _on^3r^!il-S^ilS.£l. 
TTo n_ fjo r^ac^j^on . In the 'Utopian mentality, the collective 

• unconscious, guided by wishful representation and the will to 
action, hides certain aspects of reality. It turns its back 
on everything which would shake its belief or paralyze its 
desire to change .things (emphasis added) . 

What i«s left then is the criticism of what might be described 
as the sensible left, persons who doubt probably correctly that 
the fundamental problems of Blacks, especially the .underclass, can. 
be resolved within the capitalist framework, but who also know 
there is little likelihood of a successful armed Marxist 

* ■ 
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revolution in the United States. The sensible left critique of 
libe ral integrat ioni st leadership was given Classic formulation by 
Bunche . ( 1939) in one of his memoranda for the Myrdal (1944, 1 9 6*2 ) 

, • > r ... 

stuffy, and more recently it was restated *by Jones ( 1 9*8 1 ) in a 

0 

paper read at the Rational Conference, of Black Political 
Scient i st s . 

Bunche (1939) developed an eight point critique of tlve 
philosophy of the 1 i b e r a 1 ' i n t e gr a t i on i s t, 1 eldership that he 
sunmarized in the following way:. m * 

* 

It (the liberal integrat ioni st leadership)' appear s unab 1 e to 
realize that there is an economic system, as well as a race 
problem in America and that when a Negro is unemployed, it is 
not just because he^ i s a Negro, 'hut more seriously, because 
of the defective operation of the economy under whi*ch we live 

an economy that finds it impossible to provide adequate 
numbers of jobs and economic security for the populat i on . 

tre sejriotisly stifl, this movement tends to widen the 
nacin% gap between white an\i (B)lack workers, by insisting 
that jobs be distributed on a racial basis ( 1939: 542-43). 

Thus, Bunche 1 s major criticism of the Negrg leadership of the 

1940s was its failure to see the relat ionship betweeA capitalism 

• * 

and the Black condition and its consequent narrow "racially 

t 

chauvinistic" approach to the problem-of the Negro. Bunche 
proposed as an alternative the "Doctrine of Labor Solidarity" 

,r • * 

whereby Blacks would emphasize class rather than 'race and seek' to 
develop a broad organization .and strategy uniting the Black and 
white masses in a common _ s t rugg 1 e against capitalism. In essence, 
Bunche argued that Black and white workers should' put aside their 
"traditional prejudices" and concentrate on. their objective 
economic interests. 

This "Dpctrine of Labor Solidarity" is, of course, the 

0 

enduring hope of progressives in all racist, capitalist states. 
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However, as Myrdal (1.944, 1 9 62 :7\93j observed, the doctrine is 

\ 

proba.bly "escapist in nature" .because "it becomes painfully- 

* \ 

obvious to every member ,of the school as .soon a^s he leaves 
abs tract reasoning -and go ^s d,own the labor market, because 
there hejneets caste and even racial solidarity." The graveyard^ 
of this doctrine in the Uni'ted\States , 'tlien and now, is fhe racistri 



« 



arid conservatism of the whn t e working class (Lane, 19*62} Bostch, 

* • - . \ \ . . 

.1981 ),. and '.the absence in the working c lads . of .even a link v between 
unemplovmen't-ecohomic 'deprivation and class', 
c on sc tou«qe s s - oppo s i t J on to capital.! ^ (Schjofman and Verba, 
1979). Recs* . comparative historical tFtedr i ckson , 1981 : 199-238') 
and social s c i in c e % (Greenberg , 1980 :£73-3&a) research, show ^that 

racial sol idar i ty' and °di scr iminato-ry attitudes and behavior toward 

* > a . ■* , i 

non-whites are characteristic of th/e wh i fe * work ing class in all 

• ' . ' \ . ' 
racially stratified advanced capital ist societies. Thus, to 

• < t • 

* \ 

criticize Blacks as "racial chauvinists" because . they> suppor t 

" • \ ' 

face-conscious policies is almost equivalent to blaming the 

victim, 1 Then and now, racenconscious policies are necessary to 

enforce ant i-d'i scr itninat ion laws, to remedy violations of 

• . ■ *. 

statutory and constitutional rights, atid to overcome past patterns 

and practices of -discrimination. Thus, Bunche's doctrine, while 
admir.able, is contradicted by the reality of racism. 

Jones, in his paper "The Increasing Irrelevance of Black 
Leadership" (198i), argues that until the present period, crass 
racial discrimination and segregat ion were' ftiaj or impediments to 
Black advancement, and that the essential thrust of. Black 
l.eaderjjfti i p strategies from the 1 8 7 0 s through the 1960s wefe 
relevant, because those strategies were grounded in the objective 
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circumstances of obvious and odorous racism. However, Jones 
argues now t^at the obvious forms of racial discrimination have 
been removed, and that any ( program or strategy short of a systemic 
definition of j^he' Black predicament and the necessary coroMary of 
Black oppositon t^o rather* tlian opposition with in , the system, is 
irrelevant. He then renders a critique similar to that by Bunche 
( 1*9 3 9 ), a^r g u i n g 'that the leadership g.roup /is inextricably 
integrated into the liberal wing of the dominant power structure, 
and that it adheres to an outmoded ideology of ' 1 i JJer a 1 i sm, Jones 
(1981) argues further that the leadership group fails to recognize 
the systemic nature of "B*l a t k oppression, as well as the 
limitations of conventional political methods, and that i*t fears 
mass violence. Jonfcs does not develop or^ specify what o^ppo s i^x on, 
t o the system entails in terms ' of leadership ideology and 
strategy, but the implicit b k urden of the analysis is'that more 
jjg i 1 i t sl n t po.l i t ical* methods shoiild be employed in a Struggle 
against "monopoly capitalism" and that such meithodjs should be 

• • Si 

'orfented ^Wa*d non- i n t egr a t i on i s t , neo-nat i onal i s t goals*.' •> 

The fact that Black sjeadership is "inextricably integrated" 

f * • 
i*ito the liberal establishment is not remarkable given its liberal 

* 

ideology* Indeed, as Holden (1973) argues in his 'development, of 

the "patron-client" concept, a .1 1 Blacks (whether conservative, 

liberal, nationalist, or 'Marxist) are linked in some way to 

- * • i * 

whites, and this linkage appears to be inherent in the Black 
predicament , given the status of Blacks as an oppressed minority* 
Thus, as Jones (1981) understands, the central issue is not the 
dominance of Black leadership by white liberals* but rather the 
liberal i deo 1 ogy t i t se 1 f . 



Jones (1981) argues that the white liberal establishment over 
the years has provided some support to the cause of -el iminat ing 

o • * 

race privilege in th^ United States, presumably because it was in 
its interests to do so. However, he implies that today this 
establishment is "unwilling* to. continue its support, for the ca'use 

•of rfc^ial, justice because to do so threatens -its interest in the 

/• 

preservation of monopoly capitalism. Yet, he fails to specify how 
race privilege is " sysrt 6mic , " t h*a t is, how race pr i v ilege is 



neces 



pessary t© the preservation of monopoly cap^al i sm. A plausible 
9 argument can bd^made (see, for example, Baran & Sweezy, 1966) that 
racism is not necessary to the preservation of .monopoly 
capital isnl; instead, racism may be abetter. It cotild also be 
arg o ued that -r^ce privilege in 1980 is* more a function of white 
mass attitudes (exploited, to be sure, by the right) attitudes 
which are so anti-Black tftat the Tiberal establishment is unable* 
rather than flnw i 1 1 i n g , , t o impose effective meliorative race 

r * 

% policies (for example, a humane social welfare system or rigorous 

enforcement of affirmative action laws), 

• * • 

, Whether liberalism as an ideology is "outmoded" or a' failure 
is also open to doubt. Th-e first wave of contemporary liberalism 
(The New Deal) was aborted by the war and the rise of reaction. 
(It should be noted that the conservative coalition of southern 
Democrats and Republicans came to maturity during this period.) 
Johnson's Great Society was aborted by t\ < same twin evils. Thus, 
a case can be made that, if the liberal agenda had been fully 
implemented an-d funded in either the New Deal or Great Society 
peri ids , further transformation in the health and economic 
security of Blacks might have been possible. The problem, 
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therefore, is not outmoded idc^~; but rather power/ that is, the 
relative absence of power .aroopg Black and progressive 'forces * in 

the post-war period. , * 

» •* « 

- N 

This relative absence of power *s the real source of the 

* ♦ 

crisis of relevancy" of Black leadership. However, this is not a 
•crisis' of the leadership, but rather a cr i ,s°"i s v o f the Black 
community which -is manifested in its leadership. The leadership 
strategies of voting, lobbying, and litigation are not irrelevant, 
but there is general agreement among competent students -- and 
probably within the leadership itself —.that these strategies 
alone will not prove to be sufficient to fundamentally change the 
Black oondition. Protest is also 1 imi ted resource in the 
pos°t-c iv i 1 rights era, and organised vioience is viewed as 
marginal by all save th§ Utopian fringe of the leadership. Thus, 

what remains is the capacity of the leadership to raise most 

«. ' # 

often subtly but occasionally not so, subtly the fear of mass 

* '» * 
violence. (Witness the comments of leading Blacks regarding the 

possibility of ,ghet to riots in the aftermath, of the proposed 

i 

Reagan cuts in social expenditures.) 

These considerations of the critiques of Black leadership by 
the , sensible left lead^to a more refined understanding of the 
tasks of Black leadership today . The real prob lem is how, if at 
all, can a historically poor, oppressed, and racially stigmatized 
minority amass sufficient power to achieve a condition that may 
reasonably\be jcal led ^'liberated. " Thought and, research on this 
problem are more useful than are escapist doctrines of labor 1 
solidarity or ritualistic condemnations of the "bankruptcy 11 or 
"irrelevancy" of the leadership. In an effort to contribute to a 
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dialogue on this problem, 1 devote the remainder" of this chapter 
to discussion of the tasks of Black' leadership during Reagan's 
period of reaction and beyond* 

Since the research evidence indicates that Black elected 
officials have not been able to use their offices to reshape 
policies and priorities that -fundamentally meliorate the 
• conditions of the Black underclass, some scholars and activists 
urge that Blacks in> elec'ted office use their positions as 
pla-t forms or forums to articulate a radical alternative or 
challenge to the "system," especially the oligarchical ownership 

C f 

and management of the economy. While there is some merit to this 
argument, I believe as a matter of strategic efficacy the tasks of 
' Black leadership today are more modest, namely, to continue the 
struggle for integration and to continue to pursue the unfinished 
agenda of American liberalism. 

The first task -- to .continue the struggle for integration 
is- necessary because, as Hol'den (1973:138) writes, "The objective 

of 'integration-, 1 as it has been presented, is superior to many 

) 

objectives stated in more 'radical' terms, because most of what is 
represented as 'radical' would, if pursued to its essentials, 
settle for much more lirfrited results than any here discussed." In 
addition, integration is the most effective strategy to resolve 
the central problem of Black politics -- that is, its relative 
i power 1 etfsness . What I am suggesting here is that integration 

might be fruitfully viewed not as an ideology or as an ultimate 
goal, but rather as a strategy of coiimunity empowerment (for 
example, integrating or incorporating Blacks- .into important 
societal bases of power in education, the economy, and the 
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polity). This strategy would be directed toward no goal 

necessarily, but would instead operate as a means by which to" 

achieve any eventual goal, whether it is some form of nationalism 
3 

or soc ia 1 i sm. x 

\ - * 

The second task, which is iiit ima t e ly related to the first, is 

to enact % and fully fund the liberal agenda of the l£ew Deal-Great 

Society^ In the present period, the first part of this task is to 

subject the extant complement of social programs to a most severe 

cost/benefit analysis. The result of such a-n analyses would be 

the elimination of those social programs that are of marginal 

benefit and the full funding of programs that are demonstrably 

meliorative. This is not the place to develop fully the 

unfinished agenda, ox American liberalism, but clearly such an 

agenda would include a comprehensive educational system (assuring 

the availablity of the widest range of child care and educational 

opportunities to all citizens), a uniform na - \\ welfare system, 

an effort to limit military expenditures to purposes ,of defense 

rather than war, and a constructive contribution to the 

north-south dialogue in world politics. In terms of the ghetto 

specifically, the domestic "Marshall Plan" developed in the late 

1960s by the Urban League and the A. Phillip Randolph Institute 

needs to be reexamined* This plan for ghetto reconstruction was 

sidetracked by the war and the rise of reaction. However . as. the 

nation moves toward some kind of policy to 11 rei ndus tr ia 1 i ze 11 the 

northeast and midwest, Black leadership should have a specific 

plan to incorporate the depressed ghettos into the 

**** 

11 r e i ndus t r i a Jj_z_a.tlan-- process. 
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But the central item on th i s e age'nda is the development Of a 
comprehensive set of policies designed to achieve ful-1 employment 
in a^ relatively short period of time. Unemployment has been a 
long-standing problem 'in the Bla?cik community. Only three times 
between 1949 and 1974 did the pJJicjaJ unemployment rate fall •' ' 
below 6 percent. (The last year this occurred was 1954.) During 

a ¥ ' 

the same period, the jobless rate for whites rose abo,ve 6 percent 

«, . * • 

» 

only twice (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1978:69). This long-term, 
persistently high unemployment rate is the major causal factor in 
the development of the* Black underclass and the "tangle of. 

! * .1 

pathologies" described b,y Clark (1967)' in Dark Ghetto . ' „ 

The Black leadership has long recognized the cent ral i ty / of 
unemployment and^ subemp* 1 oympnt \n the Black predicament is. the 
United States. It is often no^ recalled that th(eM963 March on 
Washington was" a march for "jobs and freedom." It is also often 
forgotten that, /when Martin Luther King was mur,dered, he was 
preparing to lea4 a "poor people's* march in Washingto^Twhere full* 
'employment was to be a central demand. And at a 1973 conference 
of scholars called by the National Urban League to consider 
pos-t -civil rights issues, Professor Charles Hamilton presented a 

' paper arguing that "there should be a combined effort to^fnitiate 
and vigourously push for a Full Employment Bill. This, goal could 

^ become the new major focus of the human rights struggle i,n the 
early 1970s" ( 1 9 7 3 b : 9 0 ) . Finally, the centerpiece of the 
Congressional Black Caucus* first legislative agenda was "The 
Equal Opportunity and* Full Employment" bill (Congressional Black 
Caucus, 1975). ' 
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This full employment Mil, as originally introduced by 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey a n4 Co ng r es sman Augus tus tyawk ins , 
prosed that the United States establish for each of its citizens 
a legal entitlement to a job which would be enforceable through 
the courts, require the federal government to serve as the 
employer of last resort, and reduce unemployment to 3 percent 
within 13 months after its passage. The revised version, which 
was signed by President Carter, deleted all of these -prov i s i ons 
and substituted a. vague promise to r educ e unemp loyment' to* 4 
percent with/in 5 ye.ai^ of enactment of the bill. The radical 
revisions o'f the bill were in part extracted by the President in 
negotiations with the Congressional Black Caucus in exchange for 
his support. As a result of these revisions, the nat ion 1 s * second 
employment act of the post-war period was, in thewords of The 
WasMngton_Pos_t , and _Th e_^w_Y^ r k_T|me s , rendered a "cruel hoax" 
and a "hollow promise." ' s 

As inadequate as the final Act is, it does, as Congressman 

" - * * ' ^ 

John Conyers argues, provide "a framework for full employment 
planning." Among the «4emen-t s _of ^ program to implement the Act , 
Congressman Conyers proposes} a massive, targeted job training 
and employment program focusing on the .revi tal izat ion of cities} a 
community-worker ownership program for the purchase of abandoned 



industries; work sharing; and, an anti-inflation program that 
deals with administered pricing, exces $.i ve*mi 1 i tary spending, and 
contains some form of wage and price controls (Conyers, 19 7 8 s 1 6 ) . 
A serious and potentially effective national full employment 
policy would entail integrating Conyers* proposals Into a 
comprehensive program to achieve price stablization and economic 



< 
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r ev 1 t a 1 i za t i on , This progressive program requires a party and 
candidates willing, U commit themselves to a long-term effort to 
r e i nv Ugor a t e the liberal agenda, through well reasoned and 
symbolically attractive political campaigns capable of unifying 
the nation's disparate constituencies. 4 The second task of, Black 

i 

4 , 

leadership, then,»is to contribute, to the development of this as 
the new path for the Democratic Party, in the last quarter of the 
twentieth century., • 

Li'beralism today is under attack as. a failure. Coming from 
the privileged business class and reactionary forces represented 
by President Reagan, these attacks are understandable. To them it 
is not the failur* of liberalism that is at issue,, but rather its 
success in securing a network, albeit an inadequate one, of 
economic and social security programs that meliorate to some 
extent the abuses of unbridled capitalism. However, it is an 
error (maybe of historic proportions) for progressives, especially 
Blacks*,' to join Sn this chorus of criticism, because liberalism 
has not failed* 'Rather, it hasN^c-t been carried to its logical 
policy conclusions or adequately funded. This is not *to say that 

it may not be necessary *to move toward an explicit social 
'democratic agenda in the United States, This agenda would take 

the form of systematic national economic planning; nationalisation 
of' some — hr dus tries, — *^wM ->i^l1y pnf>rfty and armaments} a , permanent 

0 



system of restraint on monopoly sect or. wages , prices, and credit 
controls; and a more progressive and effectively administered 
inheritance tax. 6 Rather, Ht is to say that the task today is 
more modest: the maintenance ,of the liberal hour in a time of 
conservative reaction* 
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, The Democrat i c Party is tinder pressure to abandon its 
progressive heritage and the unfinished liberal agenda 'in an 
effort to secure short-term partisan advantage. 7 The Black 
leadership v--' the most progressive organized interest group- in- the 
United States — has a special responsibility to ensure thaj. this' 
does not happen. Blacks , const i lut ing an oppressed people at the 

urban centers of the world's most advanced European power, have ir 

* . • . '.»»••,.**:. 

unique cantr ibu't ion, humane and enlightened, to make In the 

formulation of United States domestic aod international policy. 

As James* Baldwin has remarked, the American Negro is a wholly 

unique phenomenon in the world. It is the, ultimate task of those 

* * 

- ... * ■ 

who would lead us* to give voice to this uniqueness so that, in the/ 

' ' ' 

, words df- Martin Luther King's sermon for his own funeral ,. "We can 



make of this old world a new world." 



\ 
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NOTES 

Us Orlando Pattef3on>i.i tes in his somettjnes brillant 
analysis of the problem, "To be no rally consistent, one roust 
deplore such ethnic salience in the Behavior and attitudes of 
(B) lacks * . One would hope, too, that they would explore non-ethnic 
means of reaction, since such non^ethiiic re'spdnses are not only 
Ukel'y to be moral ly less deplorable in t he.j r internal 
consequences but in the long run educationally more effective, '. 
Even so, extenuating circumstance, in the cases of (B) 1 acks , 13ms t 
weigh heavily in any judgment on the group,. Quite the opposite is 
true in our assessment of the aggressor community wh'ich stimulated 
the ethnic response in the outgtoup 'bv its infrequent but 
•'.•4 . ' . devastating acts of ethnic viciousrtesS" ( 1977 s 154) . 

On the aborting of, liberal reform in the New Deal period, # 
see Leucht enberg ( 19 6 3 : 252-74) . On the origins of the. 
conservative coal i^ ion in Congress, see Patterson .( 1967) . For an 
analysis of the collapse of New Deal liberalism^, post-war 
liberalism's perceived failure, and the radical right's rise to* 

presidential power in 1980, see Wolfe (1981). 

•• ' *■ - • 

» • 3 To put this argument - another, way, the task of Black 
leadership today is not to seek the fundamental transformation of 
society on nationist or socialist principles, Rather, it is to 
seek, insofar^as possible, the integration of Blacks into the 
society as it is constituted. To the extent this is possible, 
then, it is likely that a substantial ma j 0 r i ty of ' the Black 
community would seek nothing more (although, 1 would guess that a 
minority would favor socialism or nationalism in principle).. To 
the extetat that integration, is not , possible itt liberal society, 
then the case-for socialism (or nationalism) becomes through the 
"politics of exposure" a matter of practical necessity rather than 
abstract principle. . Wh^at must be remembered is that Black people 
want neither socialism nor nationalism. What they want is equal 
access: equal access to education, employment, -ncome, and 
capital.- It is the absence, of this equal access that for the last 
one hundred years has been the historical imperative of the Black 
condition in the United States and the theoretical basis for a 
B'lack politics. That is, if integration is achieved, the 
historical, theoretical, and ideological basis of a race-specific 
Black politics is transcended. 

— — — ; 4 When conservative pul i i ic ians ■ and id e ologu es talk about the 

demoralizing,, and debilitating effects of welfare, they are, of 
course, correct. A job, at, wages adequate to sustain oneself- and 
one's family, is indispensable to individual sel f-esteem, , and. to 
family and community stability and development. By focusing on 
the "right to welfare" rather than the "right ^owork," the 
American left has allowed the right to take the high road 
intellectually and politically. A renewed focus on full 
employment should eatyhasiae that Black leadership seeks, to 
eliminate, rather than merely reduce, welfare dependency and that 
full employment is a means to substantially reduce non-product i ve 
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social' welfare expenditures* In a properly managed economy, ^ 
welfare (Aid to Families with Dependent Ch i 1 dr en ) would -be 
restored^ to its original purpose under the Social Security Act j a 
temporary, emergency expedient, This approach to the issue is 
a 1 s o t mo r e politically palatable to the American electorate. 

5 • ' V / v 

Blacks constitute approximately 20 percent of the Democratic 

Party vote' in presidential elections (Axel rod, 1972; Axel rod, 

1982). If they are cohesive, they can play a *ct i t i c a 1 role in the 

choice of the party nominee. Certainly, tjiey should be able to 

exercise a veto, and the party ought not to choose a candidate who 

is considered itp be unacceptable -to the . leadership. ^ 

6 

^ For further consideration of the possibi 1 i t ies and elements 

of social democracy in the United States, see Katznelson, '1978; 
and Kantznelson, in press. * ' \ 

° 7 

It is not likely -that the Reagan economic recovery program 
of tax relief for business) and the weal thy , limited regulatory 
activity, excessive military spending, and an austere social 
Welfare budget will lead#to r e indus t r i a 1 i za t i on of the nation if, 
as is likely, more prof > t can be made in the Third World or in 
speculative ventures in real estate, commodities, or currencies* 
An.d , while the definitive Report. is not yet published, the 
emerging findings of the authoritative American .Nat ionaj Election 
Study at the University of Michigan's Insrifute for Social 
Research shdw that the 1980 election was hot a mandate for the 
conservative economic and social^ po 1 i c i e s of the Reagan ./ 
Administration.' Rather, the 1980 vote was essential ly an,/ 
expression oft a generalized, nearly universal malaise about 
economic stagnation at home and fading military strength and . 
prestige abroad (Miller, 1981). in hi sp f ir st'year in off! ce* the 
President has not succeeded i n creating a mandate or' popular 
consensus for his policies. Rather, as Lipset (1982) writes, poll 
after poll shows that « mo st Americans oppose reductions inmost 
social programs and remain committed to the basic assumptions of 
'the welfare state.' Thu<s : , assuming, war can be avoided, the 
shambles that 4 to 8 years of Reagan-Bush rule are likely to make . 
of the economy and social comity require the Democratic. Party and 
leftist forces to have a well reasoned and' symbolically attractive 
program of action. Otherwise., the failures of the right maybe, 
rather than being an opening to the l 0 eft, an opportunity for the 
right to seek' to impose an even more ironclad reactionary rule in 
the form of a friendly or not so friendly fascism (Gross, 1980;' 
Dolbeare, 1976; and Wolfe, 1973). 
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